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[We publish below the substance of a discourse 
on Religious Instruction. It is our wish to attach 
special importance to the subject of which the ser- 
mon treats. Ifthe views on which it is founded 
are not utterly false, they are too momentous to be 
dismissed without attention. The editors of this 
paper being all preachers in the regular exercise 
of their profession, our readers will easily under- 
stand what reasons have governed us in starung 
with the strict determination not to draw any por- 
tion of our editorial matter from sermons that have 
heem, Or are to De preached. The partial excep- 
tion in this instance embarrasses us. It takes place 
however, not on a labor-saving principle, but sunp- 
y because no more appropriate form suggests it- 
selfin which to present what we wish to say. J 
1s not supposed that the particular plan set forth 
in this discourse, would be adapted ¢o the wants of 
all societies. Very #kety it may beso defective as 
to be altogether unfit in any case to be carried into 
practice. “We publish it however because a defec- 
jive scheme may suggest a better one; and because 


oe RY NATE 


in its welfare neglected all means of aiding it in 
its religious questions and doubtst What one is 
not thankful for all the conscientious religious in- 
struction he received, although he. has seen fit 
since, to cast aside as erroneous every special 
opinion he was taught. Who has not found, in 
such early instructions, the best materials out of 
which to build up opinions of his own! 

Nor is there any incapacity to receive such in- 
struction at an early period. The sublimest 
moral truths are also the simplest. The higher 
truths of science require, to understand them, 
much previous knowledge and discipline of mind. 
The best preparation for understanding the sub- 
limest religious truths, is the innocent and pure 
heart, the unperverted conscience, warm and 
trusting affections. The child may not use 
your language, but you can teach it nothing 
worth learning of God, which it cannot under- 
stand as well you. 
repentance and of the forgiveness of sins are as 
intelligible to your child, a8 to yourself. Its 
| conceptions of the immortal life may be as spir- 
itual and elevaced as your own. Nay, the child 
has oftea a quicker vision for these eternal veri- 
ties than they whose eyes are dimmed, and 
| hearts hardened by their worldly lives. 


| Above all, this early religious instruction is 
peculiarly incumbent on those who receive the 
| general views which most of us hold. Those 
| who regard the child as totally depraved, and 


who have no hope of its salvation save from an 





the statement of a definite plan is the best way of | unconditional election and a miraculous conver- 


opening the diseussion of the general subject.] 





RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 


Deuteronmy 4: 9. Take heed to thy self, and keep thy 


soul diligently, lest thou forget the thmgs which thine eyes 
have seen, and Jest they depart from thy heart al! the days 
of thy life: but teach them thy sons and thy sons’ sons. 


I would make this text the foundation of some 
remark" imgroductory to a plan forgiving to those 
in the earlier pareof life a somewhat more sys- 


tematic course of religious instruction than is cus- 


y among us. Something of the kind is 
demanded by the general state of the times, and 
if by nothing else, by the increased thoroughuces 
of education in other departments. It comes na- 
turally within the ministrations of a church and is 
t usefuluess. It might seem 
red no formal announce- 

But | uns way, that] may draw 
the subject. The plan 


tomary 


needful to ats highs 


F it lies ja my B: demand of those who 
dy and of time, and 
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the worth of such in- 
to it, substantially like 
It is not well to give 
oh religious subjects; 

* »rejudices them, an- 
revents their think- 
grow up uncom- 


RUBtUrc voome ated 
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iced Bp ® @hds, perhaps the 
sht has ~t, bu» it is impossible. 


3 child shall be 


mas Bot rhe 


whe shal” ty thers. If you 
| oversig he child does 
re cease very early 


great qué are felt 

thc most seriou: impor- 
tance. Little may be said deep 
a holdin their hours of solitu wht 


do they take of the hearts of 1 Vv 
many ean Jook back and still re; 

different periods, from the age of t 

ty, these questions of religion were 

Ihost anxious and profound thought and 

so much so, indeed, as to make those ye 

very turning point of their destiny. The y 

fnl eye rested not on these walls of the mater.« 
universe, but looked above and beyond, and spec 
uated of God, and eternity and the mysteries of 
lie human soul. Providence does not leave this 
" accident, but by the constitution of the mind, 
jovides that every one at the outset of life, shall 
‘impelled to take interest in those questions on 
‘uch its destiny is to depend. 
‘ery time for instruction. 


It is thus the 
If it receive no guid- | 
‘nce from you, it will catch its religious notions | 


a ; ‘gious debates and discussions, from the 
Casual vel 


‘tom the 
‘om irreligioug se i 
BmOUs °vTrs, or zealous sectarists | 
“ho, without any of you: 
" Warp its mind to their ways .¢ thinking 
If this result do not follow, 


anyth ‘ ; 
jung but a protection to the freea.y of the 
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“ote information the man has,the larger i ir- ; 4 : ‘e 

cle in w} , ger is the cir- | ug works on Natural Religion, or Chrisiian Evi- 


ich his mind moves, and the more free he 
is to we ; ; 
‘lorm opinions for himself. There is no slave- || 


TY and the Sa ’ 
+ aid there are no prejudices like those of igno- 
‘ioe, 


. é 
In nothing else, certainly, do we esteem | 


litelleg Sai cite 

n lectual freedom and judicious thinking n | 
tanhood. 
But s 

® “t suppose the young person receives and 
iS NO religious notions, 
“itd, vacated by religious 
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_ remain empty, but will be filled, pre-occu- | 
~ oF biassed by other interests. The bal- | 
ing . wie “ts will be lost. The habit of treat- 
* ‘eligious subjects with in 
Ted, and will probably not 


have 
¥ hus preserved to one an 


be broken. If you | as 


| Us Cost of crippling his free 
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“1 , ‘ad 
: of the streets, from its companions, | does must be limit 
00k + reads, from associates, perhaps | tempt to do? 


affection, will be glad | tion respecting the nature, ‘h 
quirements of our religion; 
Yer neglect is | method of doing this, is to bri 
taught, into acquaintance with 


dencag, 


abe | What Christian; : 
Jouth of ignorance to be a good preparation for | of reading na Fe Bin7he. OF, soso 


Nota few grow 
throughout that book which contains the records 


good or bad. The | are made equally ace 
thoughts, will by no | pable of solving them. Fort 
and for the positive one that 


our rules of faith and practice as intelligent and 
responsible beings, 


difference will be |of study. And in this I include the Old as w 


open field in whieh | Gospels no one questions, 
oo it at the disas- | them that we are to find Christianity and they 
oot action, and | must form the basis of religious instruction. 
ink of such sub- I would by no means confine myself to them.— 
, | Any proper plan of stud 
Nb a8 the eae Ss a child, nearly so pernic- | Bible. J 
I cannot but think that there is a very common 


mis-apprehension respecting the value and use of 


| sion, might, (though none, as a matter of fact, 
have been more faithful to this duty than they) 
 coveintnaly with their views, neglect the early 
| religious instruction of the young. But all our 
| views involve the necessity of education, and im- 
| the old, but the rearing ofthe young as Christians 
| from their earliest years, so that, if possible, they 
| shall not need this conversion. 
But without dwelling longer on these consid- 
| erations, we come back to the main point. From 
| Some_one or other the child’s mind will be filled 
with religious ideas, and the only practical ques- 
| ion 18 whether we shall leave it to accident, ex- 
posed to every kind of superstiuun and perversion 
| of truth, or whether pains shall be taken to 
secure as good instruction as may be within our 
reach. 


2. ‘The second topic relates to the nature of 


this instruction. 

Jn this connection I make a very important 
distinction between Education and Instruction.— 
| The plan in view relates to the latter primarily, 
and to the former only as a means and an aid. 

By religious Education I understand, in gen- 
eral terms, the development and training up of 
the moral and religious sentiments. In this sense 
itis the result of many causes combined, of 


-which religious instruction, however important, 
is only one. 
pin the b+ : 
invigorated, by the influences of home, by the 


chureh, by prayer and by obedience to God’s 
will, by books and by solitude, by the various 
trials which Providence appoints, by the internal 
activity of the mind itself. The great place for 
religious education is the home, and the great 
| teachers are parents, books, the general moral 
atmosphere of the home, and the great system 
of Providence, which surrounds all with influen- 
ees that tend to awaken the religious sentiment. 
And there are few parents, who do not give 
| much thought and effort to this subject. Many 
parents endeavor to surround their children with 


good religious influences, who are any thing but 
wore auecuons are more 


Pe ed 

faithful than their consciences, and by a blessed 
inconsistency they will endeavor to save a child 
from the very neglecis and sins, of which they 
are, themselves, daily guilty. But in any at- 
| tempts at religious education, it is soon seen, 
that the religious sentiment stands related to 
| great realities in the spiritual world, has objects 
| external to itself, and like the affections, is speedi_ 
| ly colored, directed, purified or corrupted, raised 
_or lowered, according to the estimate which the 
mind forms of those objects. The mind of the 
child refuses to remain in a vague sentiment, but 


‘ eh 


" questions the reality of those truths of which its 


nature compels it to think, and craves definite 
nvictions, and longs for something on which to 


e comes the place for religious instruction. 
* purpose is not to awaken the religious 
but to give just ideas of the great 
‘religion to the mind. ‘It is not it- 
ducation, but a help to it ; not the 

hand bursting clusters, but the 


su which prevents their trailing 
on the ‘ts them up into the sun and 
air. ( this instruction must and 
always w the home. All that is 


done abroad ec; 
domestic nur vr 
ence both seen 
nish useful assist 


t, be only a he'p to 
re, custom and experi- 
ut the church may fur- 
st the church | 

shall it at- | 

In general] ; the child instrue- 
vd re- 
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A great part of the sceptical difficul- 
1€8 Which perplex many minds arise, not from 
he want of such study, but from an ignorance of 


‘le has very much decayed.— 
Up without having once read 
f their nominal faith; and by this ignorance 
essible to doubts, and_inca- 
his negative reason 
the Bible cortains 


it should be made the subject 


elj 
The importance of the 


Of course it is in 


the New Testament. 


But 


must include the whole 


I 





Such doctrines as those of 


| ply that the main thing is not the conversion of 


harvest, where the seed has not been planted till 
the harvest time has come; and that moral seed 
bears litle fruit, which his not rooted itself in 
the soul long before the special occasion on which 
you need its support, arrives. 


mitted to memory very numerous; but they 
should be such as contain, sometimes in a single 
verse, the essential truths of religion. They 
should be such psalms as, “ The Lord is my 
shepherd ;”’ such parables as the Good Samari- 
tan, the Prodigal Son, the Talents, the unforgiv- 
ing Debtor ; such passages from the Epistles as 
Paul's description of Charity, and his argument 
for immortality ; such teachings of Christ as the 
Sermon on the Mount ; his declarations respect- 
ing the everlasting life, his last conversations 
with his disciples, and those few last words of 
his through which, as the blazing sun through 
the rent storm-clouds, bursts forth over the whole 
world the full glory of his character. And these 
passages, more or less, as might be convenient, 








and again 


the Old Testament. I am inclined to believe 
that not even the New Testament is better suit- 
ed to convey to the child’s mind the grandest 
truths of religion than the Old. The difficulties 
which we find or fancy—half of them the growth 
of our worldliness, our shallowness, our imper- 
fect experiences, our pretentious and_ self-confi- 
dent ignorance,—even if real, the child does not 
feel. It over-rides them, and triumphs over 
them like a bark careering over the waves. It 
was written for the childhood of society, and 
childhood still seems to have the key to under- 
stand its picturesque, emotional, unintrospective 
style aright. Wecavil about the geology and 
astronomy of Genesis. The child reads only 
(what indeed those chapters were written to 
teach) that the heavens and the earth, this fair 
green earth, these rounded and shining heavens, 
and the all-hallowing, and all-pervading light 
and life, are the work of Almighty God. It 
neither knows or cares anything about the last 
geological theory. It is not delving in the earth’s 
crust, but its Imagination is kindled, its wings 
soar upward into the opening morning of time, 
and it beholds the spirit of God moving over the 
darkness and the infinite waste, and silently, and 
omnipotently, evoking from Chaos the fair and 
ordered universe; God, over all! by His silent 
will, upholding and sustaining all ! the ever-be- 
nignant and adorable Creator! This, the sub- 
limest and holiest truth of religion the child finds 
in these chapters, and the very picturesqueness 
of the language, the self-abandonment of the 
istyle, which is the origin of so much of our em- 
|barassment, is what attracts the child and makes 
‘the truth intelligible—is the very thing which 
\makes it so much more appropriate to a child’s 
mind than the formal statements ot a Catechism, 
or the logical conclusions of a treatise on Natur- 
al Theology. 

The child reads of the garden of Eden; how 
sin brought suffering and all our woe into the 
world; of the guilt of Cain, and how his guilt, 
once acted, wrought out a retribution of its own ; 
of the Deluge ; of the patriarchs; of the Israel- 
ites; and whatever else there may be, however 
| black or bright the lives of men, over the guilty 
‘earth, rides full-orbed, lighting up the darkness 
ibelow, one great Truth,—the truth that God 
loves righteousness, abhors iniquity, and governs 

the world by righteous laws. The child reads 
‘the life of David. His crimes, if they are re- 
jmembered, are a warning beacon. But proba- 
bly it remembers chiefly, only what is beautiful 
jand inspiring,—the friendship of David and Jo- 
|nathan ; how, when hunted for his death, the 
| heroie minstrel shepherd again and again spared 








| the life of Saul; how his tender and magnani- 
| mous spirit pived for the water of his own, sweet, 
| native spring in Bethlehem, and how, when three 
| of his bravest men broke through the beleaguer- 
| ing host, and brought water from the well, he 


The tiorar and religious sented? Leesalet ero petty ait poured jt out, an offering to| first part the principal 


\the Lord. The child may remember his guilt, 
but he remembers also the remorse, and his pen- 
itence, and how guilt brought its eternal com- 
panion, woe. 
Testament, he is made familiar with the present 

| Providence of God—no limited or partial Being, 

‘but over all his works—looking with abhorrence 

jon cruelty and injustice, and with his favor, on 
| righteousness, and truth, and merey. From end 
|to end, the Old Testament is bathed in this at- 
|mosphere of a Divine Providence. This one 
| great truth of God, is the key-note of psalm and 

\of prophecy, the golden thread running through 


the fragments of bictary and cong, and makes 
the worst deeds of men throw forward into clear- 


er light, the righteousness of Heaven. And the 
}great truth which the Old Testament sets forth 
lis precisely that truth, which every considerate 
person would desire to have stamped earliest, and 
|stamped deepest in the child’s heart. 
In early childhood, the Sunday School fur- 
'nishes, in its place, a good opportunity for the 
instruction proposed; not, that it supplies or 
takes the place of instruction at home, but it may 
be made profitably to aid it. The Sunday School 
(has various other uses, but I should be disposed 
|to have the direct instruction giv:n to those un- 
|der twelve years of age, confined to the committ- 
jing to memory with great thoroughness, care- 
| fully selected passages of the Bible, and some 
|few hymns embodying their spirit ; and on these, 
I would have the instructions of the teacher found- 
jed. And, for this reason. Such passages sink 
into the child’s mind and heart. Those forms 
which contain the greatest religious truths fix 
the truths there ineffaceably. They become 
surrounded with all sacred associations and me- 
mories, so that a child thus taught is likely never 
to be able to remember the time when it did not 
|attach to these great truths the sanctity both of 
reverence and affection. I would thus deposit 
the truth in the child’s mind like a precious seed 
in its envelope leaving it there to wait for the 


if 
| 





hood, till they were wrought into the very cir- 
culations of the mind and made a part of its life ; 
and on these should be founded the instructions 
of the teacher. 

During the years immediately following, it 
might be well to pursue a course which would 
make the child acquainted with the Bible Aistor- 
ically. Let it read in order, under the guid- 
ance of the teacher, as the basis of turther in- 
structions, those selected portions which will 
make it most familiar with the most important 
parts of the Old and New Testament. 

At length the time arrives when the most im- 
portant religious questions begin to struggle 
blindly in the heart, and when the mind demands 
definite convictions. At this time a different 
course is needed. I would ask whether it is not 
desirable when this period arrives, (perhaps in 
general, there is no more suitable time than at 
the conclusion of the school education) for the 
young men and women of a society to go through 
a course of religious instruction, tegularly and 
systematically, as they pursue any other study, 
and whether it is not a svbject of so much im- 
portance that it should be one of the chief objects 
kept in view in the ministrations of a church.— 
One difficulty would be the extent to which the 
young are engrossed and confined already. The 
plan proposed would require time, and coopera- 
tion on the part of the young. A minister might 
easily deliver lectures on important subjects, but 
unless these were attended by corresponding 
reading and study, they would be of little use.— 
We do not hesitate to set apart a distinct portion 
of time in which the young may learn a foreign 
language, or some personal accomplishment ; we 
set aside stated hours to be devoted to music, to 
drawing, or whatever other study we deem advis- 
able. It may be assumed that no study can be so 
important, as that which relates to the right plan, 
the relations, the duties and the destiny of life ; 
and these are included in the idea of religion.— 
I therefore, do not hesitate to propose a plan, 
(whether judicious or not, others must judge, it 
‘is the best Ican frame, and which I desire to 
commend to your judgments,) 1 say, I do not 
hesitate to propose a plan which will require that 
in a young person’s life, a certain portion of time 
| shall be especially set aside for a study of the 
principles of that religion, which, if he have any, 

is to be his. I do it on the idea, that what is su- 
| premely valuable to us, is worthy of having be- 
stowed upon its attainment both time and labor, 
that it should not be crowded aside by every 





education, without which no young person shall 
consider his education completed. 





oo 


we Paces, 


derstanding of the sacred records. 
| 
| 


But here, and throughout the Old | least most valuable information, respecting the 


_ 
| Seriptures. J propose that we shall meet, once 
a week, when, the subject of the next lesson 


as relate to it be referred to, with the expectation 


On the next meet- 
jing, this would be followed by a more par- 
| ticular discussion of the subject. ‘The sub- 
jects will be such as the following. The Ser- 


| selves acquainted with them. 


mon on the Mount; the method and: characteris- 
tics of Christ's teaching; the Miracles; the 
Pentecost, at which time the apostles commenc- 
ed to teach what their Master had left in their 
charge ; the first martyrdom,and the external ob- 
sateles to the progress of Christianity ; the first 
Christian controversy, and the internal difficulties 
with which Christianity had to contend; the 
Epistles; the Apocalypse; the Mosaic Law; 
the connection between the Old and New Testa- 
ments. 

In the second part, were the plan pursued, 
would be given a somewhat systematic view o 
the great principles of Christianity. The mind. 
of most men demand a certain degree of definite- 
ness in their religious convictions. Religion may be 
essentially a sentiment, yet the sentiment presup- 
poses an intellectual faith. What is christiani- 
ty! Wherein does it differ from heathenism, o 
from what we may learn from the light of na< 
ture? What is it that makes it what it is?— 
What are its fundamental principles? To state 
these—not the shades of opinion which separate 
one sect from another,—but to state the great 
principles of our religion, which give it its char- 
acter and power, wonld be the purpose of this 
portion of the course. 


The object of the third part would be to 





fitting time and occasion to germinate, certain 
that the time, sooner or later, will come. It is 


stand all it learns. It would bea sad day for 
the child if it were precluded from learning every 
thing not within its full comprehension. Only 
let the truths be there, and the trials and expe- 
riences of life will call them out, and bring to 
light their worth ; as the progress of the seasons 


i 
( 


calls out the hidden germs, each in its turn, on pr 
with which, at the least, a well informed per- 
son ought to possess some acquaintance. 


which the harvest depends. There alone is no 
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I would not have these passages thus com- 
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would have ghly learned, repeated again 
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che ioden 


trace the development of this religion as it un- 
folded itself into the literature and the philosophy, 
sop consequence that the child should under- the art, the legislation, the social customs, the 
morals, the private manners of succeeding times 
—to trace this new element as it unfolded itself 


of its influence on man and society. Thisis not 
offered as a plan embracing all that it might be 


It contains the records of our faith. Were there 


the best religious instruction is that which makes 
us acquainted with what these records really con- 
tain. 
been the most powerful influence in the world. 
In every land where it has been heartily received 
and studied, it has raised the character of the 
people and blessed them in every relation. 


derstood, whole books which stand there as a 
mystery, but some how or other, united together, 
they have done what nothing else has done, they 
have transmitted from age to age and bound on 
the consciences of men the holiest truth ; like 
another ark, whose timbers when separate seem 
rude and unshapen, but when united, hold the 
very treasures of humanity and float down safely 
over the floods, the life of the world. The sun 
has not been more thé ‘entre of light than the 


nto the history of the ages that succeeded 
hrist—to see the extent,the limit and the nature 


rofitable to know, but as embracing subjects 


This instruction I-would found on the Bible. 


0 experience on the subject, we must say that 


But experience teaches that the Bible has 


The 
udy may sometimes suggest difficulties, but the 
ficulties provoke a further study which finds 
eir solution. There are things hard to be un- 





thing else, and left to a chance hour,if that should | 


I propose then, after the age of seventeen or | 


|standing of which would necessarily imply, at 


will be given out, and such passages of the Bible 


that the members of the class will make them- 


Death and Resurrection of Christ; the day of 


tage : 
the world. 


scriptural names, unless the ideas which they 
convey had first superseded the true ideas of the 
ministry of the word, both among clergy and peo- 
ple? And now they bear their fruit, and the pro 
fessed ministers of Christ are believed to seek 
honor, ease, and wealth, just as the lawyer, the 
merchant, or the tradesman.” 


cance, was forwarded to us by a friend in Eng- 
land : 


Be is one of the theological professors at King’s 
er-i 
review by the Christian Observer of the Archdea- 
con’s Life of Sterling. In this letter the follow- 


ted more and more highly, just as the higher 
sentiments have been awakened, and the true na- 
ture and end of life been more clearly seen. For 
ages, grateful men have chanted its psalms of 
thanksgiving. Penitent men have sought hope 
in its promises. Conscientious men have gained 
strength from its truths; and dying men have 
taken refuge in its declarations of an immortal 
life. What the best men have found it to be to 
them, we may hope that it will be to us, and to 
our children, the best help in weakness, the best 
guide in doubt, the best encouragement in fear, 
the best source of consolation in sorrow, and of 
hope in death. E. P. 





AUTUMNAL CONVENTIONS. 


In your paper of last Saturday, the late Con- 
vention in Portland is designated the ‘‘Ninth An- 
tumnal Convention.”’ I have before me the orig- 
inal minutes of the first of these meetings, which 
was held at Worcester in October 1842. The 
Convention of the present year was consequently 
the eight. As these meetings are yearly increas- 
ing in interest and in the importance of their in- 
fluence on our denomination, may be not unac- 
ceptable to your readers to see the following no- 
tices of the whole series. 

1842. Worcester, Oct. 18th. President, Rev. Dr. 
Parkman, Secretary, Rev. C. Palfrey. Preach- 
ers, Rev. Dr. Gannett, Rev. A. P. Peabody. 

1843. Providence, R. I. Oct. 2d. President 
Rev. Dr. Parkman, Secretary, Rev. J. W. 
Thompson. Preachers, Rev. Dr. Dewey, Rev 
G. Putnam. 

1844. Albany, N. Y. Oct. 16th. This conven- 
vention was held in connection with the dedica- 
tion of the church and the installation of Rev. 
H. F. Harrington. President, Rev. Charles 
Briggs, Secretary, Rev. Charles H. Brigham, 
Preachers, Rev H. W. Bellows, Rey. Dr. Dew- 
ey. 


1845. New York, Oct. 2ist. President, Rev. 


John Mill, Samuel Wilberforce, Arnold and 
Trench,] have, or had, as I think, one character- 
istic in common. They did, or do, feel, more or 
less strongly, that the popular English religious 
systems cannot Jast,—that the time Is gone by 
when a man may choose which of these systems 
he will stand upon,—that he cannot stand upon 
any,—that, unless there be some foundation deep- 
er than these, the pit of Pantheism (I should say 
of Atheism) must swallow us up, whether we 
call ourselves High Churchmen or Low Church- 
men, Romanists, Anglicans, Liberals, Evangeli- 
cals, or Rationalists.”” Again,—‘‘ It is. terrible 
to see the sons and daughters of religious fami- 
lies growing daily more discontented with the 
traditions of their fathers, more convinced that 
everything they have heard is hollow and_insin- 
cere, and that the foundations of earth and heav- 
en are rottenness. It would be a higher reward, 
if we could lead even one to believe that these 
traditions have an everlasting ground,—that the 
outside crust of sects and systems covers over, 
not a deep void, but truths upon which one ma 
rest when they have all crumbled into atoms. It 
is a more terrible thing that young men should 
go forth to preach truths to the people which they 
do not believe, passing all the while for respecta- 
ble Anglicans, Evangelicals, semi-Romanists,— 
afraid to ask themselves what they mean, lest 
they should find that they mean nothing; talking 
loudly andjnoisily against some one else ,that they 
may drown the awful voice which speaks to them 
from within.’”’ The Record is in great alarm at 
the tone of this letter, and concludes a leading ar- 
ticle on the subject in these words :—‘‘In one 
word, Mr. Maurice, in his confession and surren- 
der, either includes the system of the Church, or 
he does not. If he does not, then what is his 
surrender worth, or why should he make any? 
But if he does include it, then what business has 
he where he is.”’ 

An Episcopal paper instances, as a cogent argu- 
ment for the Establishment, the fact stated by a 
letter writer in the Daily Atlas, that Sunday is un- 
commonly well i. e. scrupulously kept in England. 
lis double sylogism would stand thus: An ecclesi- 
astical system that bears good fruit must be true. 
Sabbath-keeping is good ; the Establishment favors 
Sabbath-keeping ; therefore the Establishment is 
the true system! We shall leave our readers to 





|Rev. H. W. Bellows. At this convention the 
“Church of the Divine Unity’’ was dedicated. 
1816. Philadelphia, Oct. 20th. President, Rev. 
Dr. Parkman, Secretaries, Rev. A. R. Pope and 
Thomas Hil]. Preachers, Rev. E. B. Hall and 


Rev. F. H. Hedge. 


ley and Rev. G. W. Briggs. 
1848. New Bedford, Oct. 17th. 





| ham and Rev. J. T. G. Nichols. 
| Rev. W. H. Furness and Rev. C. Robbins. 
1849. Portland, Oct. 9th. President, Rev 


eighteen—it would hardly be suited tothose much |p, Nichols. S taries, Rev. C. Palfrey and | 
b a , Secre .C. 
younger—that they to whom the plan commends Rey 


* savomrelr. 


- 
ys 


large meeting which was held at Rrookly#, N. ¥ 


Rev. Mr. Farley. 
Belfast, Me. 


c. P. 





THE ESTABLISHMENT. 


ments, of what we sincerely belive to be the bad 
tendencies of a system equally unscriptural, artifi- 
cial and out of harmony with the spirit of the age 
we present the following passages. 


‘* But what is the actual state of the Establish- 
ment! Myriads of its members have nothing of 
Christianity but the name, received in infancy by 
baptism, and retained without one spontaneous 
act of their own ; and millions do nothing what- 
ever to promote the cause of Christ. Its 13,000 
churches are generally without evangelistic activ- 
ity, without brotherly fellowship, without disci- 
pline, without spirituality, without faith. Like 
Laodicea, they are lukewarm ; like Sardis, they 
have a name to live and are dead. (Rev. iii.) — 
Of its 16,000 ministers, about 1568 do nothing ; 
(Horsman, p. 20,) about 6681 limit their thoughts 
and labors to small parishes, which contain from 
150 to 300 souls; while others in cities and towns 
profess to take charge of 8000 or 9000 souls.— 
(Horsman, pp. 20, 21.) And of the 12,923 
working pastors of churches, I fear, from various 
concurrent symptoms, that about 10,000 are un- 
converted men, who neither preach nor know the 
Gospel. 

When churches become corrupt and inert, and 
when their pastors become worldly, mercenary 
and proud, it is impo sible that unbelievers 
should renounce their skepticism, or that religion 
should make progress in society. Whatever, 
therefore, corrupts the churches of anation,is fa- 
tal to the nation itself. 

‘* The nomenclature of ‘the church’ is fur- 
ther calculated to establish this conviction in the 
minds of the multitude, and shows to how great 
a degree the idea of personal honor and advan- 
tage 1s connected with the clerical profession. — 
Seldom are the clergy of the Establishment cal- 
led pastors, ministers, or presbyters, the names 


1847. Salem, Oct. 19th. President, Hon. S. | 


Hoar, Secretaries, Rev. A. A. Livermore and | cal friends the advantages of whatever comfort may 
Francis Alger, Esq. Preachers, Rev. F. A. Fare) accrue from the publication of declarations like the 
following, copied from the Cambridge Chronicle, an 
la President, 
ever come, but be made a specific department of | 474, J Grinnell, Secretaries, Rev. C. H. Brig- | 


_ E. E. Hale. Preachers, Rev. A. Hill, Rev. 
itself should go though a course of instruction, | 1.7 ore 

% eto <a: In the 
object would Ve « fuller un 
I should en- 
| deavur w selece certain great points,an under- 


The mistake to which I alluded arose from 
'reckoning among the semiannual Conventions a 


difficulties, or to sneer at the errors of Christians 
who differ from ourselves, but as independent state- 


| 


| day, thanon day other day of the week.” 


| Sunday hangs heavy. 


Atlas bears the same testimony. 


Episcopal paper. 


| Church. 
now a ‘father’ in the Roman Catholic Church 
\the Hon. and Rev. B. W. Noel is a Baptist 


moatine rer T PIO 

ing anywhere he can get a pulpit, it matters lit 
tle whether amongst Wesleyans, Presbyterians 
Bapusts, or Independents ; Mr. Bultee) is an In 
| dependent, and so on. It cannot be expected 


Respeictcmcbtes 





among the clergy to allow them to be made the 
dupes of this visionary scheme ; and we trust— 
indeed, we have no doubt—that, upon due reflec- 
tion, they will determine on remaining within 
| that Church of which they have been so long 
| honored members, and that they will make re- 
doubled efforts to assist her in the great and en- 
couraging attempt she is now making to evan- 
gelize the world.”’ 





AMUSEMENTS IN PARIS. 


Every night there are hosts of amusements in 
Paris—theatres, balls, &c., almost innumerable; 
and the sacredness of the Sabbath day is no bar- 
rier to these sports. The youth of our own 
country too often become tainted with the corrup- 
tions of this city, and forget the sterling morality 
of their native land. A young American, a few 
days ago, defended the whole dissipation of Pa- 
ris on the ground that the French were much 
more reasonable and refined in their amusements 
than the Americans and English ; and that among 
the two latter people a great deal more immorali- 
ty and vice existed. There may be, it is true, 
more grossness in the beastly intoxication too 
often seen in our own country and in England, 
but I very much doubt if there is any proportion 
of the immorality and viee engendered in these 
two lands that the apparently refined French dis- 
sipations engender in Paris. We judge a tree by 
its fruits; then let us look fora moment at a fact 
or two. The total number of births in Paris in 
1846 was 29,923, one third were illegitimate, of 
which only 2189 were recognized by their pa- 
rents. ‘lake the same population in any part of 
England or the United States, and I affirm that 
you cannot find half the evidence of such immor- 
ality. ‘The suicides committed in France every 








by which the New Testament designates the 
preachers of the Gospel ; but they are called as 
follows : 

Prelates, Pralati, advanced before others. 
_Dignitaries, those who have attained to dig- 
nity. 
Dodie rectores, rulers. 
Incumbents, from incumbens, lying upon any- 
thing, an incumbent load which the church must 
support. ; 
Parsons, persone, the chief persons of the 
parish. 
And their office, instead of being called the 
pastoral charge, or episcopate, as it is in Serip- 
ture (1 Tim. iii, 2) is termed— 
A Living, or that which will enable the incam- 
bent to live : 
A Benefice, deneficium, a thing for his advan- 


And a Preferment, a thing to advance him in h 


How could these names have superseded the 


The next extract, which has not a little signifi- 


Tue Rev. F. Maveice. This gentleman, 


, has just published a letter to his broth- 
w, Archdeacon Hare, on the subject of a 





































was 
might transmute the knife of the vine-dresser 


ten years how amount to over 100,000, and they 


| are increasing in a lamentable proportion. A/- 
though manymay say that American morality 


(which is by no means perfect) is rigid ; yet I 


feel that it has far more of real solid happiness 
and joy than the trifling, intoxicating, refined, 
loose gaiety of France. [Correspondent of Provi- 
dence Journal. 


THE TIMES OF WARLIKE GLORY. 


The path to distinction was over the neglected 





earth, where the trampled vineyard and unculti- 
vated cornfield told of violence and oppression. 
Ambition calculated its chances, as it bivouacked 
in the unroofed factory, or by the blackened walls 
of the warehouse riddled by balls. 
ment rose with the smoke of battle, and joyous 
youth found the realization of hope, as it grasped 


Advance- 


t rank or riband over the unbucied dead. Fame, 
onor, glory, the talismanic words with which 


crime lures folly, left their mutilated victims to 
howl out their agony to the night air; or to 
crawl, with mingled prayer and blasphemy, with- 
in such shelter of church or mansion, as shot |] 
and shell had spared for the torn fragments and 
handiwork of Christian men. 
boy, with his mother’s tears hardly dry on his 
cheek, entered on the game of empire. The 
wand of the magician touched him, and all for- 
gotten stood the clay-walled cottage, with his 
young sisters mourning for the lost one in their 
desolate home. 
humble recollections, had no charm; but, at the 


The conscript 


For him, the past, with its 


solvent, in the alchemic process, whic 








ing passages occur :—*‘ All those persons whom | into.a jewelled sceptre, and the peasant’s frock “ahi Bes 

re pine even om led have assoc —s by | to im a urple. “ the forced Sa. whee py ag es da the: question: be. ) 
0 or caprice in his arti- aren. ® but if'an angel from heaven shall tell 
cle, [viz., Hare Ui U! eric Ns roe oes ee oe weariness » by the watch- us any am o wv) . nee, he © int res 


examine without our help the several steps in this 
Dr. Parkman, Secretaries, Rev. ©. Robbins and | reasoning, only suggesting that Mr. Newman, in his 
(©. T. Brooks, Preachers, Rev. Dr. Gannett and | Striking work,—“The Love, Her Sorrows and Her 
Aspirations,” —observes, as the result of his expe- 
rience of “The Church,”—*“More sin, of every kind, 
|in England and Scotland, is committed on Sun- 
“The 
It is stupid, sleepy day.” 
On this last point, indeed, the very “Letter” in the 


We will now,on the other hand,give our prelati- 


‘There is not—there will not be—any common 
Preachers, | bond of union amongst the dissentients from our 
The Hon. and Rev. Mr. Spencer is 


| Mr. Newenham has been lecturing at 2 igen 


terference in matters ecclesiastical, that they will 
suddenly find that they have all their lives held 
erroneous views upon the subject of infant bap- 
tism, and that they will justify themselves in go- 
ing to Mr. Noel for re-baptism ; nor is it likely 
that they will, with Mr. Spencer, at once bow 
down before the graven images of the Church of 
Not at all with a disposition to exult over the | Rome ; or consent, with Mr. Newenham, to de- 

liver lectures on Sunday mornings, on subjects 
which ‘Tom Paine would have been charmed 
with. No, no ; there is too much sterling sense 


their limbs ; in the day of combat, over the pale, 
upturned faces of those who, the hour ago, 
shared hopes and perils ; still floated before him 
the d which toled him on. Through the 
oahan Gul of war, there sparkled on his 
vision the cross of honor, the marshal’s baton, 
the kingly crown. The wrecks of humanity lay 
thickly strewed along the black track of con- 
quest, but his seared heart recked not of pillaged 
towns and flaming villages, where houseless 
women and starving children cowered over ruins. 
He could not stop in his career, to Jament over 
its essential elements. [Russell’s Oration. 





A MOTHER'S COMFORT. 
The presence of Christ can turn a dark night 
into a night much to be remembered. Perhaps 
it is time to be sleeping, but the November wind 
is out, it riots over the misty hills, and dashes 
the rain drift on the rattling casement, and howls 
in the fireless chimney; it has awakened the 
young sleeper in the upper room. And when his 
mother enters, she finds him sobbing out his in- 
fant tears, or, with beating heart, hiding from 
the noisy danger in the depths of his downy pil- 
low. But she puts the candle on the table, and 
sits down beside the bed, and she goes on to ex- 
plain the mysterious source of his terror. “That 
hoarse, loud roaring is the brook tumbling over 
the stones, for the long pouring rains have filled 
it to the very brim. At is up on the green to- 
night, and had the cowslips been in blossom, 
they would all have been drowned. Yes, and 
that thump at the window : it is the old cedar at 
the corner of the house; and as the wind tosses 
its stiff branches, they bounce and scratch on the 
panes of glass; and if they were not very small, 
would be broken in pieces.’ And then she goes 
on to tell how this very night there are people 
out in the pelting blast, whilst her little bey hes 
warm in his crib, inside of his curtains ; and how 
ships may be upset on the deep sea, or dashed 
to pieces on rocks so steep that the drowning 
sailors cannot climb them. And then, perhaps, 
she ends with breathing a mother’s prayer, or 
he drops as'eep beneath the cradle hymn. 
As one whom his mother comforteth, the 
Lord comforteth his people, Isa. 66: 13. It is 
in the dark and boisterous night of sorrow or 
apprehension, that the Saviour reveals himself 
mgh. And one of the first things he does, is to 
explain the subject matter of the grief, to show 
its real nature and amount. It is but a light af- 
fliction ; it lasts but fora moment. Wait till 
morning and you will see the extent of it. And 
during those quiet hours, when the heart is soft, 
the Saviour’s lessons sink deep. And, Jast of 
all, by this comforting visit, the Saviour un- 
speakably endears himself to that soul. Paul 
and Silas never knew him so much, as after that 
night which they passed in the Macedonian pris- 
on.—{Rev. James Hamilton. 





SUFFICIENCY OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


We copy from an Episcopal journal the follow- 
ing extracts fromthe Fathers. They go far toes- 
tablish our doctrine that no creeds or ecclesiastical 
organizations should stand as authoritative expos- 
itors between us and the Scriptures. 


St. Crement (Rome.) ‘Ye are contentious, 

dear brethren, and dispute about things which 

have no respect unto eternal salvation. Read the 

}rrory Scriptures with diligence ; for they alone 

. {contain the declarations of the Holy Spirit.’ 
(Epistle to Corinthians, c. xiv.) 


¥ Justin Martyr: Christ himself commanded 


, 


> 


, |¥s notto follow the opinions and doctrines of 
| because ten or a dozen clergymen go out on points 
in April 1844, at the dedication of the Unitarian | of discipline, or because they do not like State in- 


church in that city and the installation of the 


men, but to make that which is declared by the 
prophets and taught by himself the rule of our 
faith.’ (Ep. ad Zenam et Scren.) 

| Oricer: ‘If there remaineth any thing which 
|the Holy Seripture doth not determine, no other 
third scripture ought to be received for confirma- 
tion of knowledge.’ (In Lev. hom. v.) 
Ciement (Alex.) ‘Letus confirm what is 
questioned by the word of God, which is more 
certain than all the other demonstrations, or rath- 
er is it self the only demonstration.’ (Strom. i. 
Vil. c. 16.) 

Tueopnitvs (Alex:) ‘It is a manifest in- 
stinct of the devil to follow the sophisms of hu- 
man minds, and to think any div ine thing with- 
out the authority of the Scriptures.’ (Pasch ii. 
Bib. Max. v. 


Inenzus: ‘The Scriptures indeed are _per- 
fect, being dictated by the word of God and his 
Spirit.’ (ib. ii. c. 28 §2.) ‘We follow the one 
and sole true God as our teacher.’ 

_ Icnativs: ‘Is it a marvel that we remain in 
ignorance, or lapse into errors, and so fall into 
decay, when we either do not use, or else abuse 
this precious gift of God, his Scriptures?’ (Ep. 
to the Ephesians.) ‘There are foolish babblers 
and evil seducers, who, using sweet words, 
spread the poison of error, as men mix physic in 
honey.’ (ibid.) 

Hiprotytvus: ‘* Whatsoever things the Holy 
Scriptures declare, those let us know. . . . 
As God, by the Holy Scriptures, hath vouch- 
safed to teach us, so let us understand,” 
(Noetum vol. ii, c. 9.) 


Cyprian : ‘* What pride, what arrogance is it 
not, to prefer the traditions of men to the revela- 
tions of God ! In this manner did Christ 
upbraid the Pharisees : ‘ Ye reject the command- 
ment of God, that ye may keep your own tradi- 
tion.” . . . Is tradition more excellent than 
truth? Let us but seek unto the fountain of 
heavenly tradition, and all error will depart. 

So long as ye do not fall away from the 
Gospel, ye remain in communion with the true 
Church.”” (Ep. to Pompey, Jubajan, &c.) 


_ The Emperor Constantine: ‘“ The evangel- 
ical and apostolical books, and the divine oracles 
of the ancient prophets, do clearly teach us what- 
soever we are to believe concerning God.”’— 
** Let us take the solution of those things that 
are questioned from the divinely inspired oracles, 
accounting nothing certain as an article of faith 
but what may be proved from thence. (Ep. to 
the Syn. of Nicwa. 
Aruanasius: ‘*The holy and divinely in- 
spired Scriptures are of themselves sufficient for 
the discovery of the truth. (Orat ¢. Gent.) 


Basi : “ It is a manifest feeling off from the 
faith, and an argument of pride, to take away 
any thing from the things that are written, or to 
introduce any of the things that are written.— 
(De Fide § 1.) 


St. Amprose: ‘J never set up the slightest 
claim to infallibility ; for I know too well ‘that I 
err often in things, the knowledge of which, is 
familiar to me. . - +» To do most wisely, 
when you read the word of God diligently, and 
do not have recourse to fallible men, but to the 
les and prophets, yea, unto Christ himself.’ 
(Ep. to Irenzeus and Constantice.) 


Sr. Curysostom: ‘ Holy Scripture is a per- 











fect rule, capable neither of addition nor subtrac- 
tion. 


Yea, so perfect that, if ye read it diligent- 
y, ye need no- further light. And what is not 


written therein, we require ueither to know nor 
ybelieve.”” Hom. xii. xvi.) 


Sr. Jerome: ‘ Suffer not yourselves to be -de 


ceived by what men call tolical traditions, 
but overthrow them with the" sword of God,’’ 
which is his word. And should any false teach- 
ers call unto thee, saying, ‘‘ Follow us,” thus 
shall ye answer them: “* No wonder ‘that ye 


clang of the trumpet, and roll of the drum, there {°'ship your traditions as heathens worship their 
dawned the gorgeous future, offering the valued |8°48- God gave us the law and the y of 
gifts of earth for the cheapest and most common | 8 word : ; Sf will not follow them, darkness 
quality of earth’s children, Bull-headed bravery |Shall overshadow you.” ’ (In Hagia.) 


Sr. Avovstine : ‘ Whether it be question’ of 


Christ, or whether it be question of his church; 
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Sr. Crrit: ‘ Concerning the divine and sac- 
red mysteries of the faith, we ought not to deliv- 
er even the most casual remark without the war- 
rant. of Holy Scripture, neither to. be drawn 
aside by mere probabilities and the artifices of ar- 
gument.’ ‘ Do thou not believe me because I 
tell you these things,’ alluding tohis exposition 
of the ten poinys of faith, ‘ unless thou receive 
from the Holy Spirit the proof of what is set 
forth for thy salvation, eer is of our faith i. = 
by ingenious reasonings, but by proof from /t0ly 
Scripture.” (The Ten Points Ue Faith, v. § 17.) 


Cyr (Jerusalem :) ‘ In no wise believe me 
that say these things to you, unless you take the 
demonstration of the things that are declared out 
of the Holy Scriptures.’ (Catechism iv.) 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


Boston, Saturday, November 3, 1849. 











LISERAL CHRISTIANS. 


To be liberal is not ‘* the chief end of man.” 
From representations made occasionally by the 
opponents of the old exclusive systems of theolo- 
gy, protesting under the pressure of a defensive 
position, it might be supposed that liberality is 
the loftiest grace of the christian character,— 
toleration the very climax, crown and seal, of a 
holy life. One of the evils of a posture of 
wronged sincerity is, that it leads the mind in- 
sensibly to attach an exaggerated importance to 
secondary privileges of which it is wickedly rob- 
bed, and to exalt into supreme, if not sole honor, 
virtues that, however indispensable, stand only 
on an equal footing with others, but are felt to 
be all in all, simply because their absence inflicts 
a personal injury. And as this is a mistake and 
a disadvantage on the part of the persecuted, so 
it involves one of the worst crimes of the perse- 
cutor. The error in this instance is natural, con- 
sidering the provocation, but it is an error. No | 
wonder a man in a minority, constantly goaded 
by slander, abridged in the rights of a free con- 
science, pertinaciously misrepresented, if not im- 
pudently commiserated, or cruelly abused, runs 
sometimes into a relative excess of respect for 
the grand excellence of a Catholic temper. But 
it remains nevertheless true, that whoever subor- 
dinates humble piety, or the general culture of 
a religious mind, to the mere distinction of being 
superlatively liberal, really debilitates himself, 
and narrows his vision of the truth. 


In denying that liberality is the main end of 


open our inmost heart to the public eye, and 


self-scrutiny and self-reproach, our indifference 


| more direct proofs ,these things prove,we hope, that 
|our challenge is not an idle boast of self-deluded 
vanity, but the serious conviction of minds com- 
mitted to a vast and profound responsibility. And 
the reality of this distinction we dearly prize.— 
We do not intend to forfeit it, nor to let it go by 
default. 
it fast. 

the grave mistake of setting it above that broad 
and ample whole of the Holy Life, in which we 
partake with all others of the great Household of 
Faith. 


teaching, a true lierality ; to be advocates of a 
genial, expansive, cosmopolitan theology 3; to set 
forth a forin of human life, which, while it does 
not lack other graces, shall elevate into it its due, 
but hitherto neglected dignity, this one especially. 
The other term, ‘* Christians,’’ denotes a charac- 
ter which we sustain in common with all other 
followers of Christ, and imposes an obligation 
that we are to share with them,—the general 
task of diffusing the principles of the gospel, and 
working out our salvation. Now, we say that 
great as the first is, the last is greater. What 
devolves on us in common with all the rest of 
Christendom, is greater than our peculium ; being 
good, than being liberal. The universal is great- 
er than the particular, the whole than a part.— 
Very possibly our brethren of other names may 
demur at conceding to us even the distinction of 
being the foremost and special champions of this 
one virtue of liberality, partly because they know 
it is a virtue that wins spontaneous admiration, 
and partly because they are reluctant to yield us 
the credit of any special excel’ence ; whatever, 
still, we believe we must be pertinacious enough 
to persist in the demand, not very much concern- 
ed, indeed, whether it is allowed or not. Con- 
fessing, in all humility, many inconsistencies and 
shameful short-comings within our own borders, 
we cannot persuade ourselves that we do not, as 
a body, enjoy a pre-eminence of liberality, and a 
liberality of the Christian sort. We see why 
our opponents should seek to deny it. We can 
conceive that they are sincere. But our history, 
with all its imperfections, our present position, 
with all its defects, our very willingness to lay 





make confession of these defects, our proverbial 


to the censure brought on us by our incidental 
associations with undesirable fellowships and of- 
fensive speculations ; not to speak of a thousand 


We will magnify our office by holding 


We will not, if we can help it, incur 


But we do set it above the peculiarities | t 


ST. LUKE. 


We were asked, the other day, why Luke 
had omitted in his gospel the narrative of the 
visit of the Magi to the infant Saviour, and the 
consequent massacre of the children in Bethle- 
hem, recorded in the second chapter of Matthew. 
We can account for this omission in Mark and 
John ; for they manifestly knew very little of 
the early life of Jesus. But Luke was evidently 
intimate with the holy family, and had carefully 
gathered up their traditions of his Master’s birth 
and childhood ; and he could not possibly have 
known all that he has put on record, without 
having been acquainted with the very remarka- 
ble series of incidents now referred to. A new 
examination of the gospels, to which we were 
led in attempting to account for this omission, 
has revealed to us some features of Luke’s nar- 
rative, which, so far as we are aware, have hith- 
erto eluded the observation of critics. 

We think that Luke manifests a disposition to 
avoid, wherever he can, the narration of painful 
events and incidents, especially of such as awak- 
en feelings of disgust and abhorrence. There 
is no one instance in which he introduces mate- 
rial of this kind, except when to exclude it 
would be to omit some note-worthy saying or 
some striking development of character on the 
part of our Saviour. Thus, though in that por- 
tion of his gospel closely coinciding with Mat- 
thew and Mark, he passes over in silence the 
revolting details of John’s decapitation. In de- 
scribing the scenes of the crucifixion, while he 
relates several incidents characteristic of the 
sufferer which we find in neither of the other 
gospels, he says nothing of the crown of thorn, 
the purple robe and the mimic sceptre,—a pag- 
eantry of insult too confused and tumultuous for 
the demeanor or the words of Jesus, to have been 


treasured up by any friendly bystanders. Thus 
too, in his descriptions of the distressing circum- 
stances of the objects of our Saviour’s miracles 
of healing, he is much less full than either of the 
parallel biographers, and enumerates the main 
features of each case in the style natural to one, 
who felt an utter disrelish for the minute details 
of bodily or mental disease. ‘To this cause, in 
great part, we are inclined to ascribe his omis- 
sion of the massacre of the Innocents with the 
circumstances that preceded and attended it, a 
story which added nota ray of beauty to his 
Master’s character, and was adapted to disturb 


he equanimity of both writer and reader. 


er finds lodgment in the mind, than it summons 
a whole brood of worse thoughts to join it. And 
how they come, flocking, not like doves, but like 
vultures, at the cal]! In this way, man becomes 
the tempter of himself. He does the worst work 
of the evil one, and makes himself both slave 
and victim. There is scarcely a more important 
consideration for one, either in mind or act taking 
the first steps in a wrong way, than the certainty 
that one wrong deed will demand a hundred 
others to defend or hide it, that one wrong pas- 
sion indulged, will bring around us a legion of evil 
spirits. 
“Thou never art so distant 

From an evil spirit, but that thy oaths 

Curses and blaspheimies pull him to thine elbow ; 

Thou never tell’st a lie, but that a devil 

Is within hearing it ; thy evil purposes 

Are ever haunted ; but when they come to act, 

As thy tongue slandering, bearing false witness, 


Thy hand stabbing, stealing, cozening, cheating, 
He is then within thee.”’ 





PURITAN RECORDER AND PORT- 
LAND CONVENTION. 


On the tenth of this month, a very numerous- 
ly attended convention of Unitarian ministers and 
laymen was held at Portland. It was composed 
of men who, it is tobe presumed, stand on the 
same general level, in intelligence and Christian 
character, with the members of the different sects 
around them. They met for mutual encourage- 
ment in Christian living, and by consulting to- 
gether, to gain light as to the best methods of 
promoting the spirit of Christ in the world. In 
the article quoted below, its slurring phrases in- 
clude the admission that its members seemed 
anxious to do good, that they were men of culti- 
vated minds, zealous and sincere in their way, 
and that the subjects chiefly discussed were fun- 
damental to religious life and character; that is 
to say, by the confession of this writer the object 
of the meeting was the spiritual improvement of 
itS members, and of the body to which they be- 
long. It would seem as if a convention, held in 
such a spirit, and for such an object, would have 
the sympathy of all Christian men. We are not 
aware how it could well have a higher object.— 
We trust that with all its imperfections Heaven 
may have looked upon it with approval. The 
Puritan Recorder, however, does not sympathize 
with a meeting held for this purpose. It thinks 
that the assembling of a body of men, conscious 


one Christian man should judge of other men, 
met confessedly for the promotion of a high 
Christian object. 

We quote it secondly, to ask whether this is 
the kind of thinking and feeling which. our Or- 
thodox brethren wish to encourage in their own 
hearts towards their neighbors. We do not ask 
this because our minds are disturbed by this arti- 
cle, or because it will in any way discompose the 
feelings of Unitarians. We are so accustomed 
to injurious charges and mis-judgments, that we 
are in danger of thinking too lightly of them, and 
in our own disregard of them, of forgetting how 
mischievous they are in the community. It con- 
cerns our Orthodox friends much more nearly than 
it does ourselves. 

The articles of the Recorder are not read 
among Unitarians, but among the Orthodox.— 
Do its Editors wish to excite among their readers 
a self-conceited, wrangling intolerance? Dothey 
wish to foster spiritual pride, or any of the low, 
and bad, and jealous sectarian passions in their 
readers? Do they think that they are doing God 
service in keeping alive injurious prejudices? As 
religious men, do they think it worth their 
while to write with much rhetorical art that, 
which, whether true or untrue, will be most ef- 
fective in making their readers think as badly as 
possible of their Unitarian neighborst Is the ar- 
ticle quoted above calculated to make those who 
read it more Christian in spirit in their relations 
with others? We think not. Ifthe Recorder 
thinks differently, it must of course judge for it- 
self, but having once expressed an opinion of 
such articles, and explained why we propose to 
have very littleto do with this miserable jang- 
ling of sect with sect, we shall probably rarely 
refer to anything of the kind again. We are 
ready to discuss with the Recorder those qaes- 
tions which seem to us important, so long as it 
will stand on Christian ground; but we hope to 
have the grace given to us, not to attempt to 
make our paper interesting, by injurious assaults 
on our neighbors, nor by flattering the prejudices 
of our friends. 

We have quoted from one paper. We now 
quote from another—the Portland Christian Mir- 
ror. The Editor of the Mirror is as Orthodox 
as the Editor of the Recorder. Few men have 





of their deficiences and wants, and seeking how | 
to remedy them, a body ofmen, ‘‘cultivated,”’ | 
| ‘*earnest,”’ ‘‘sincere,’’ and ‘anxious to do some | 
good,” furnishes only a fitting subject for ridicule | 





or deserve to have more entirely the confidence 
of the body with which he is connected, and in- 
He probably 
the opinions of Unitarians to be dangerously 


deed of the whole community. 
thinks 








tke East, no diminution is apparent in the num. 

“f passengers or the activity of traffic. But 
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ciful God, help me tomorrow, and in all my fu-| 
ture life, to repair my wasted opportunities,—to, 
restore the spiritual measure in which I have! 
wronged any human heart, to atone, by stricter 

fidelity and vigilance, for my own. poor folly, 
haste and sin! Forgive me, if I am really pen- 

itent, and let me rest in the arms of thy fatherly 
love ! 


um- 
and if he mixes with the 
awful topic—discussed 
thing it is. And tie nos saad neg sits 
cag most 
said in Western phram to talk of nothing else 
The Morning Chronicle “ Monday contained ab- 
stracts of the sermons preacing jn the metropolis 
on the appointed Sunday, whicx.¢y/eq the “a 
side of thesheet. Most of these periumances were 
remarkable for nothing but the absent of any al- 
lusion to those disgraceful social evils to which so 
much of the violence of the disease is to be waced 
and which may, indeed, be regarded as the motaers 
of cholera, the’ the father thereof seems to Le 
some peripatetic influence not yet apprehended. 
To this remark I observed only one exception, in 
a sermon which urged the audience to consider 
and provide for the wants of their poor, and for 
their own future safety, by the erection of better 
tenements for the humbler classes, and the more 
thorough extension of that system of public wash- 
houses which has already effected incalculable 
goodin London. The preacher dwelt, too, on 
the importance of devising a completer plan of 
visitation for the relief of the suffering classes:— 
How much these remedial measures, merely su- 
perficial as they are, are needed even in well-or- 
dered and truly charitable London, it is difficult 
to imagine. The condition of some of the Sur- 
rey parishes, as for example Lambeth, which lies 
around the very palace of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, is wretched and disgusting in the ex- 
treme. Nauseous manufactures are carried on in 
the heart of crowded districts, poisoning the litde 
air which families crammed together into small 
ill-ventillated rooms can get from without. Unp- 
derground shambles and concealed abominations 
of every kind maintained by a few wealthy com- 
panies, Corrupt the very earth and send up odours 
very different from that smell of the ground after 
rain, more pleasant than saffron, which Cicero 
so beautifully praises, and which all lovers of the 
country heartily know. A company monopoliz- 
ing the supply of water over a great part of the 
city, by opposing the introduction of Artesian 
wells, has systematically undermined the consti- 
tutions of multitudes with the vitiated water of 
the Thames. And as if this was not enough, the 
reverend and respectable owners of the intra-mu- 
ral chureh-yards, have steadily persisted in the 
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THE CALIFORNIA INDIANS. 


The fate of the Indians, almost exterminated 
by the three most active missionaries of the 
white people, the small pox, gunpowder, and 
rum, and now on the Sacramento doomed to be 
the victims of his avarice, reminds us of an “‘his- 
torical parallel’’ in the history of Cuba. As the 
Spaniards were about invading a new district of 
the island, the alarmed natives became impressed 
with the idea that their efforts at resistance would 
be useless, unless they could render propitious 
the God of their enemies. They imagined that 
the gold for which so much blood was shed was 
the Deity of the Spaniards. Filling a vessel 
with it, they invoked aceording to their methods 
this powerful Divinity. They danced around it, 
sang, and worshipped it, and relied on its pro- 
tection. 

One of their chiefs however, coming to a dif- 
ferent conclusion, assembled them again. ‘We 
shall never be safe,”’ he said, ‘‘while the God of 
the Spaniards is among us. He is our enemy as 
much as they; they are in search of him, and 
will establish themselves wherever they find him. 
It is only by being rid of their God, by casting 
him into the sea, that we can. be safe. When 
they find that he is to longer among us, they 
will forget us, and leave us.”’ As the story 
goes, they followed his advice, but it was now 
too late, their doom was sealed. It would not be 
surprising if the California Indians should make 
a similar mistake as to the Divinity, most faith- 
fully worshipped by the white men. 

The fate of the Cuban chief presents a striking 

picture. He resisted the Spaniards to the last. 

At length, being taken, he was doomed, because 
of his resistance, (it shows the progress of civ- 
ilization that the Russians only wished to hang 
or shoot Kossuth for defending his country) to 
be burned to death. When fastened to the 
stake, and when they were about to light up the 
faggots, a priest proposed to him baptism, and 
began to talk of Paradise. ‘‘In this place of 


‘ 
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and distinctions of all other denominations, whe- 
ther ceremonial, disciplinary, or dogmatical. be- 
lieving it to be in closer aceordance with the es- 
sential Will of God, and dearer also to the heart 
of Christ. 

‘We have more to say hereafter. 


bliss’’ said the cazique, ‘tare there any Span- 
iards t’’ ‘*Yes,”’ replied the missionary, ‘‘all of 
them who are good.’”’ ‘The best of them,” 
answered the Indian, “‘are such that I do not 
wish to go to a place where I shal] ever be in 
danger of meeting one of that race. Say no 
more to me about your religion, and let me die.”’ 


We may also remark in Luke a constant ten- 
dency to deseribe sentiment and discourse, rather 
than mere incident. Whatever takes place, he 
dwells chiefly on what was thought, felt or said 
upon the occasion. Whoever appears in the 
narrative appears, notas a mere personage, but 
as acharacter. With every incident preceding 
our Saviour’s birth and connected with his in- 
fancy and youth, he writes out in full the pre- 
tion and carriage of himself asa servant of the | trines* Not surely those, the belief of which is | oe “a Ly sgt x pate = 8 
truth among other servants of the truth. It is | Prqnedhaprstince Sed peraictie yig VBR 4c 


/essential to salvation. No form or measure of | it gave rise. In the progress of the biography 
not properly so much a special quality, to be dis- | belief vim b | ‘ " 7 
j y; elief can win heaven,—no form or measure of | numerous circumstances, in themselves unim- 


tinctively cultivated or exercised, as it is the free | unbelief can forfeit it. The honest heart, what- | portant, are introduced, for the sole purpose, as 
i , , 
ever be the errors of the creed, must find accept- |it would seem, of rehearsing the sayings of 


|ance with God. The heavenly society no doubt | Christ connected with them 
after the highest good, hungering and thirsting | receives members, not only from every communi- 


for righteousness, crying out for the living God, |¢y of Christians. but from among the sincere 
and that at the same time holds itse!f open to- |,, = r 
ef open tO | trath-seeking, duty-loving 
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the christian life, we are far from intending to 
assert that it is nothing more than a means. It 
would more nearly express our idea to say that 
it is one among the ends ; that it is a part of the 
great result. Or rather, it is the spirit which the 
disciple, in doing his werk, should continually 
breathe. It is an atmosphere,interfused through- 
out all his moral convictions, his theological con- 


jand contempt. We shall not apologise for the | pan 2 sieaaeete Seng Sone - 
convention, nor glorify it. It had a good pur- convention, he found views expressed, from which 
pose. We trust it may have good results : if so, his mind revolted, and missed much whieh he 
that is sufficient. We quote however, the com- considers absolutely essential ; but he is evident- 
ments of the Recorder, because we have a word |ly one who can sympathize with those from 
to say on this kind of writing in religious news- whom he most differs in opinion, in any honest 
papers. efforts to promote amongst themselves a Chris- 
: | i sd 

Unitarian AvutumnaL Convention. oe = ee — oe 
Unitarians would accept his views, but inas- 

much as they cannot, he is glad vo see them en- 
of the largercities. The tone of sentiment which | gaged in promoting practical Christianity in their 
pervades these occasions, is that of an unintelli- | OW" Wy- We recognize in his remarks, a Chris- 
gent kindliness of temper, anxfous to do some | tian friendliness, and it gratifies us to quote 


| good, but ignorant how to set about it. 


We have seldom been more impressed with the , : 
|inanity of Unitarianism, and the starving plight) | We think that our readers will agree in the | 


even of its warmest friends, than in reading at-| justice of what we have said, if they will com- 
tentively the report of the “* Eighth Unitarian) pare the articles of the Recorder and the Mirror. 


| Autumnal Convention,”’ held at Portland, com-| They will feel how unsuited the first article is to 
'mencing on Tuesday, Oct. 9th, and ending with | 


diffusion of death through the city at large, and 
at this very moment the wardens of St. Savior’s, 
Southwark, (which, by the way, is a fine old 
church, much better worth seeing than many ot 
the mere curiosities to which strangers are sedu- 
lously sent,) are preparing to stand a suit against 
We have grown more merciful. We simply} the Board of Health, maintaining that they havea 
make them the victims of «= «sere Vigorous civ-| legal right to kill their neighbors and themselves. 
|itizattoni, but do not trouble their last hours with| This is the dark side of the picture—but it has 
our religion. | its brighter hues. If the eompanies are recusant, 
Soa and the clergy forbear to speek, the > 
awake to the necessity of a change in those : 


OBSTACLES NOT DISSU . ters, and the Times and the Examiner ure di 


Some days since, we heard one endeavoring | charging volley after volley | 
to dissuade a friend from going to California.—)| gion ‘against the siihnadé 
\It was acknowledged that the adventurer might | change in England, publie o 








clusions, his daily actions, his whole manifesta- 





What ought we to mean by essential doc- At this season of the year it is the practice of 


the Unitarians to hold a general meeting in some 
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balance, and harmonious play, of all qualities them. 


friendly conju 





that are good. A heart that is earnestly seeking at engine ¢ 
inion, is at-— 


be successful in making money, but as a counter} A terrible case in which cholera supervene 
weight, his friend described the long and irksome | famine to kill a poor woman 64 years’ « 


In the account of 
the crucifixion, there are several passages of this 


na | description peculiar to Luke, as, for instance, the 
, disciples of every reli- 


wards mankind, will be liberal of course. With- | 


touching apostrophe to the daughters of Jerusa- 


|gious system ; souls that would embrace Christ | lem, and the promise to the penitent malefactor, 


out the intervention of some disturbing force, | were he offered to them on earth, and must be | istilin Tada aiieiintetth teeaietiaiieh th: aunties oti: 


bigotry will be unnatural to it, and as much 2 
contradiction to the law of its renewed inward 


life as any other sin. Unless some foreign and 


drawn towards him by consciousness of spiritual | piting words of the Crucified. 
kindred when brougnt iw t0 ww. p---—- 


| the ministry of death. By essential doctrines we 


~~ . “tier 


—t - ear nerienn of the o8- 
pels will show that Luke of the four evangelists 


hostile matter is thrown in among its bright work- | nean, or ought to mean, those which are essential | keeps our Lerd’s person most constanuy in view, 
manship, the perfect machinery of a soul attuned |to the integrity of the Christian system, not to the | makes the fewest digressious and parenthetical 
to the divine purposes will move on in stillness, | sa}yation of the individual soul,—those without | statements, and introduces with the least fre- 
peace and power, without any of the grating, jar, | which Christianity would not be Christianity, quency matter not essential to the progress of 
discord of intolerance and prejudice. Liberality |.44 through the disbelief of which good men | the principal narrative. 


is but the name for the normal condition of @ | would fail to be Christians,—those, with which | 


These peculiarities correspond with St. Paul's 


. . : Ay p - ‘ » > =r ” 
thoroughly christian mind, on the human side, in jthough mingled with error, Christianity retains | reference to Luke as ** the beloved physician, 


its fraternal relations, as to its attitude towards 
the brotherhood of men. Liberality is to morals 
what trust is to religion. It is the spiritualiza- 


ment that penetrates the higher justice, redeem- 


ing and elevating it into generosity, and thus glo- | virtually performed by every intelligent believer. 


rifying it. 
Of course, therefore, liberality is absolutely 


essential to the true type of christian character, | 
and a part of it. Undoubtedly, a low form of | 
But the | 


honest piety may consist with bigotry. 
time has nearly gone by when such instancescan 


be quoted in apology for the uncharitableness of | sympathies from on 
There has been a popular way of Christian church. And if we have ourselves | aimed at it by the sceptical of our own day,— 


the church 
excusing the outrageous intolerance of the stern 
old saiuts, on the plea that only their heads were 
wrong, 
men, as if they had never sharpened the axe, ply- 


its identity and does its work. 

Exclusiveness does not consist in defining for 
ourselves the essential doctrines of the gospel, 
tion of ethics. It is the subtle and sublime ele- |}4+ in shutting out from the hope of Heaven those 


| with the supposition, authorized both by his vro- | 


fession and by marks of a superior capacity for 
| elegant writing, that he was a man of liberal 
leulture as compared with his fellow disciples. 
| There are also some other circumstances, that 


ence to their avowed opinions. 


who deny them. The former process must be 


If we have any clear ideas and fixed opinions | 
in reference to religion, there must needs be some 
of its truths, in parting with which we should 
feel that we had dropped our religion, while in 
parting with others we should be conscious only 
of hav 
eto another portion of the | 


° * 6 ‘ . } 
definite opinions as to what constitutes Christian- 
ity, it is impossible that we should not pass judg- | 


How can we} 


‘seem to mark his profession. 


In several in- 


stances both in his gospel and in the Acts of the 
Apostles, he uses terms both with regard to dis- 
eases and their cure, which are employed by no 
other one of the sacred writers, but are used by 
Galen and other Greek medical authority. 
ing made a transfer of our affinities and | one case also, in which Mark deals a side-thrust 


In 
at the healing art, not unlike those constantly 


‘she had suffered many things of many physi- 
sians, and had spent all that she had, and was 


and that they were really just as good | ment intellectually upon other men, with refer- (nothing bettered, but rather grew worse.’’—Luke, 


in admitting the same fact, shuns the sarcasm, 


. { e — so} . 
ed the inquisitorial arts of ex-communication, oF |deem others Christians, when they deny what if|and softens the reproach, by saying, ‘she had 


gagged free speech. 
good men. And if we regard salvation as some- 
thing more than a bare escape from one definite, 
outward and uniform penalty,—i. e. as the enno- 
bling and purification of the soul, bringing it into 
complete contact with the source of all light and 
love, then they were, only in a qualified sense, 
saved. We take the ground that no soul that is 
really possessed by the enlightening and regener- 
ating influences of the Gospel, and the powers 
of the world to come, can be a bigot. Just so 
far as a man is illiberal, he is alienated from 
Christ, and cannot taste of eternal life. 


One of the comprehensive and sharpedged 
aphorisms of Carlyle is, that ‘‘the only happiness 
a brave man ever troubled himself with asking 
much about was, happiness enough to get his 
work done.’? And theonly liberality any man need 
trouble himself much about is, liberality enough 
to be a christian with. Whatever liberality is 
naturally invelved in the manifold and perfect 
culture of the powers of the interior life, and a 
right regard to other men, he must have. We 
are not sure but we might omit the latter clause, 
—that relating to other men ; because the claims 
of others are necessarily included, as they also 
find their rea] basis, within the manifold and per- 
fect culture of the powers of each man’s interior 
life. ‘* Not, ‘I can’t eat,’ but, I ‘can’t work,’ 
that was the burden of all wise complaining 
among men.”’ Not, ‘ I am not liberal enough,’ 
nor, ‘ I am not treated liberally enough by other 
sects,’ but, ‘1 am not deeply enough renovated 
in the inmost nature, not enough baptized into 
Jesus Christ, not enough seized on by the con- 
trolling principles of the New Testament, not 
enough spiritually alive,’ this is a confession, 
which, if made sincerely and in the full breadth 
of its meaning would exclude all occasion for 
mourning over the wantofCatholicity. It would 
bring as great a change over the denominations 
that assume to be Evangelical, as those that are 
stigmatized as rational. It is as much needed at 
Andover as at Cambridge. The actual reason 


why our friends are wanting in charity, is that 


they are wanting in piety. They are illiberal 
because, so far forth, they are unchristian. 


We are Unitarian Christians. The first of 
these terms ‘‘ Unitarian,”’ denotes a character, in 
virtue of which we are called and consecrated to 

, secomplish 2 peculiar and distinctive work in the 
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tians? The question whether a man is a Chris- | 
tian believer is intrinsically a matter of fact, and 

with us individually a matter of opinion, to be | 
settled in the same way as we should determine 

whether a man is a Platonist, a Cartesian, or a | 
Berkleyan. It is a question for our ent 
not for our charity; for the mind, not for the 

heart. The answer which we give to it ought 

not to affect our charity in the least. We have | 
‘no right to denounce, villify or persecute, one | 
whom we cannot regard as a Christian. If he 
seem sincere, honest and dutiful, he deserves our 

esteem and confidence. Butif he reject doctrines 

which seem to us essential to the integrity of the 

Christian system, we have no right to sanction 

him as a religious teacher, to abet him in his 
propagandism, to afford him facilities for under- 
mining the faith of others. Nay, more, it is ob- 
viously both our right and our duty to oppose, 
or rather to expose his errors, as openly as he 
promulgates them, and to demonstrate, so far as 
in us lies, what we deem their dangerous or fa- 
tal tendencies. It is incumbent upon us to de- 
fend what we regard as essential truth; nor is 
this obligation affected by the nominal position of 
the assailant. Ifhe claims shelter under the 
Christian name, and yet occupies the same line 
of attack, and employs the same weapons of argu- 
ment and ridicule,with those who in the last centu- 
ry called themselves unbelievers,the greater is the 
necessity that he should be resolutely met face to 
face, his arguments rebutted, and the edge of his 
ridicule blunted, or turned aside. Only let false 
opinions be encountered as opinions, without per- 
sonality, without bitterness, and while with the 
firmness which becomes those fully convinced, 
with the modesty which belongs to those con- 
scious of their own fallibility. Itis only thus 
that the seemingly conflicting claims of truth and 
charity can be reconciled, and that we can be at 
once loyal to our divine Master and just to our 
brother, whose errors may after all be of the 
head, and not of the heart. 











Curistianity. Christianity is a remedial re- 
ligion, not only enlightening the mind by a high- 
er knowledge, but converting the soul. 





To Corresponpents.—A communication from 


They were not just a8 | we denied we should cease to call ourselves Chris-| spent all her living upon physicians, neither 


, 


could be healed of any.’’ It has been also re- 


marked that in his notices of maratime incidents, | 


both in the gospel and in the Acts, Luke differs 


| essentially from the other evangelists, who were 


probably all of them professionally conversant 
with maritime affairs, (Matthew probably no less 
than the others, for no one was so likely to have 
been made an officer of the customs on the Sea 
of Galilee, as a retired or disabled navigator or 
fisherman.) They relate what was done,—he, 
what happened ; they, causes,—he, appearances ; 
they, processes,—he, results. These consider- 
tions taken together may have no small weight 
as an argument for the genuineness of St. Luke's 
gospel, and, by implication, of the whole four. 
St. Paul’s reference to him as a physician is an 
independent and an entirely incidental testimony ; 
and whatever undesigned, unobtrusive marks of 
superior education and refinement and of pro- 
fessional habits of thinking and writing cz 
traced go very far toward establishing the pro- 
bability that his gospel, and, if his, the other 
three, which stand on the same footing of early 
and uniform reception by the great body of 
Christians, were written by the men whose 
names they bear. 





EVIL SPIRITS. 

We read of the cases of demoniacal possess- 
ion, as if they were out of the order of nature, 
and belonged to a remote historical period, with 
which we have nothing todo. They were not, 
however, so very much at variance with the gen- 
eral order of the world. The spirit of a bad man 
has power to infuse itself into the hearts of 
others, and becomes the temptation and torment 
of all around. So there are worse cases of 
possession than those of Judea. Many a man is 
possessed, and tyranized, over by some besetting 
sin or evil passion. It takes possession of body 
and mind and will. It drags the man through 
the fire, and through the water, and, as was the 
case with the evil spirit of old, this kind goeth 
not out but by fasting and prayer. ‘There is thus 
a striking analogy both in the infliction and in 
the remedy. 


old, the evil spirit which had found entrance into 
the heart, having no disposition to be alone, 











Bridgeport came too late for this week. We regret 


nt rill} 


fas 


There is another point of resemblance. Of 


called in a company of other spirits worse than 
Who has not trembled, as he became con- 


| the evening of the following Thursday. “Though 

lthe weather was unfavorable, there seems tohave | 
| been a large attendance of ministers and laymen | 
| from various distances, men of cultivated minds, 

and zealous and sincere in their way. The sub- 

tert chtes discussed were indeed fundamental | 
| nese of man aod hie moral reaponsibility. "Phere | 
| was acontinuous expression of the feeling that 
(he preaching of Ununarianiem i« defective an these | 
points, and consequently inoperative as to the re- | 
generation of society and the reformation of indi- | 
viduals. But the whole strain of remark too sad- | 
,ly betokened that the speakers were far from 
being ‘‘experts’’ in the consideration and treat- 
| ment of these important themes. 
How often have we heard these subjects dis- 
cussed by a band of rustic Christians in some 
“conference meeting’’ in one of the old-fashion- 
ed red school houses of New England, with a 
‘depth of insight into the human heart, an earnest- 

| ness of conviction, a strength of feeling, a clear-| 
| ness of apprehension respecting the revealed rem- | 
_edy for man’s moral disease, a closeness and | 
| thoroughness in its application, a demonstration of | 
its vitalzing power, and a joyous testimony of its 

|necessity and efficacy, which leave far in the rear) 
the elaborate orations in the First Church at Port- 
| land. 
Still we rejoice in all that was said by | those | 
amiable and accomplished speakers in reference | 
to such matters, as intimating some discovery of | 
the inherent defect of their system, and indicating | 
| some timid movement in a better direction. In- 
deed, so fat did they go in setting forth the de- 

ficiencies of their body in respect to the teaching 
which tends to produce conviction of sin, and in 
respect to the absence of a missionary spirit, that 
one of the boldest speakers took the alarm, lest 
they should be suspected of ‘““coquetting with Or- 
\thodoxy.”? This timidity, which seeks to hide 
itself in the dark corners of a vague and indeter- 
minate theology, and to dwell in that muistiness 
of belief which, like a perpetual fog-book, separ- 
ates the firm shores of faith from the dark and 
gloomy deeps of infidelity, 1s the most discourag- 
ing feature in the character of the Unitarian com- 
munity. Their innate dread and hatred of Or- 
thodoxy deadens their conviction even of those 
remains of religious truth which they retain, and 
which tend to reunion with the Orthodoxy from 
which they are severed. Of no one thing is 
there a greater moral certainty, than that there 
can be for them no true peace of mind, no full 
assurance of their good estate in Christ Jesus, tll 
they receive him frankly and courageously as 
their Prophet, Priest and King. ; 
We thank the editors of the Christian Regis- 
ter for their twelve columns reporting the sayings, 
(we can hardly speak of doings,) of the recent 
convention. Mad we sent ‘* twelve spies’’ to 
search out the nakedness of the land, they could 
not have returned with a more affecting account 
lof its utter feebleness and insecurity. If we 
were surprised to observe how superficial were 
the views which were taken of human sinfulness 
and obligation, our surprise gave place to amaze- 
ment to find that these simple rudiments of doc- 
trine had ‘* kept their minds upon the stretch”’ 
for many hours, while listening to these so-called 
‘*philosophical and spiritual utterances. Alas, 
that they should still ‘have need that one teach 
them again which be the first principles of the 
oracles of God; and are become such as have 
need of milk, and not of strong meat.” — How 
long are they to remain thus “‘ unskilful in the 
word of righteousness !”’ And when ** leaving 
the principles of the doctrine of Christ, —the 
simplest elements, the alphabet of religious know- 
ledge—will they ‘‘go on unto perfection. 
in our judgment this article is written ina 
wrong spirit. . We will not say it is unchristian 
merely, it is immoral in tone, temper, and ten- 
dency. It is none the better that it is carefully 
worded, so as to suggest more injurious ideas 
even than the writer thinks it well to express.— 
Very likely this article and others which we have 
observed of a similar temper, do not fairly repre- 
sent the character of the writer. We allowmuch 
to human inconsistency and imperfection. Pro- 
bably this was written in one of those infelicitous 
moods to which all are subject, when the old 
Adam has for the moment the ascendancy over 
one’s better principles. Itisclearly, however, a 
state of mind in which one should not write for a 
religious newspaper. Instead of inoculating 
others with his feelings, a better work would be 
in prayer and in solitude to conquer them. 
We quote the above, first that the writer may 

look at it from a different point of view, and that 











is also appropriated during their sessions, for a 


and glorious day, most favorable for the journey | 
| hither of the visitors, and auspicious for the com- 


areligious newspaper, and if we should unhap- 
pily be guilty in an evil hour of writing in the 
same spirit, we trust that we may be stopped, 


if from no better motive, by the consciousness | 
that what we thus write, will meet the condem- 


a oll our readers, . 
NITARIAN CONVENTION. 


Our Unitarian friends in New England have, 
for several years, held an autumnal convention 
for devotional exercises, and free, spontaneous 
utterances of opinions and sentiment. A season 


collation, at which ladies can share in the inter- 
course, without stepping out of their sphere.— 


voyage between, the unsheltered life, the expo- 
sure, and sickness, and toil, which he would find 
with gold in the land of promise. As might 
have been foreseen all this had no influence. 


The truth is, that dangere and obstacles. are 
more often temptations than hindrances to the | 


heart, an immense fund of acti 


= tha want, 


» & 
ve energies. 
young person is conscious of them, is impelled | 


nl} 


own nature to seek some sphere in which to act 





The place for this convention, the present au- | 
tumn, was this city—the time, lastweek. Tues- | 
day, the first day of the meeting, was a beautiful | 


mencement of the exercises, which were opened 
in the Church in Park street. Wednesday and 
Thursday were rainy, but Friday shone brightly, 


when most of the visitors from abroad took their 
departure. 


t was not in our power to witness any of these 

exercises without neglecting imperative duties ; 
but from all we can learn, this freedom of ex- 
pression was enjoyed, and used without let or 
restraint. There was much honest and plain ut- 
terance, such as it might do any denomination 
good to hear. One speaker, we are told, was 
specially eloquent and'impressive, in regard to the 
evil of sin, and the obligation of Christian teach- 
ers to deal plainly with sinners. The necessity 
of the influence of the Holy Spirit was also most 
distinctly recognized, and sirongly presented, 
though perhaps not universally responded to. 
We think there are times, when every refiect- 
ing person—whatever the dogmas of his creed— 
does feel his need of a supernatural influence on 
his heart, as a prerequisite to right feeling, and 
an agency of sanctification. Sin has too strong 
a hold on men’s hearts tobe removed or over- 
come by the mere will of the creature. And 
however humiliating it may be to confess this, it 
is more so to deny it, while it exists as a melan- 
choly fact. 
In the paper ofthe following week, we find 
the following additional notice, after the Editor 
had read the Register’s report of the proceedings 
of the convention ; and the notice is followed in 
the Mirror by long extracts from the reported 
speeches. 


Tre Evit or Sin. 


We stated from hearsay, last week, that this 
was one of the subjects of discussion in the Uni- 
tarian convention held week before last in this 
city. The discussion is largely reported in the 
last week's number of the Christian Register, and 
may be read with profit by persons of any denom- 
ination. It manifests a sobriety and earnestness, 
which it were well for religion to have universal. 
Much of it can be adopted by readers of our own 
faith, without modification. And where it does 
not aecord with our terminology or our ortho- 
doxy, it indicates a ‘‘feeling after” the truth most 
encouraging and hopeful. We copy, with abridg- 
ment, the better portions of the discussion, as af- 
fording matter for useful reflection and practical 
application. 





AN EVENING CONFESSION. 
I have this day been perplexed and hurried by 


many engagements and various calls on my at- 
tention. But] have not in every instance main- 
tained a patient, serene, equable temper. It was 
no excuse for my petulance that I was weary and 
confused. How could any one of the individuals 
with whom I had to deal, know of the annoy- 
ances and disappointments had experienced from 
the rest! How unreasonable, and unworthy of 
my christian professions, must my deportment 
have seemed,to those whom I should have wished 
to take knowledge of me that I had been with 
Jesus! What right had I to exhibit to any one 
the irritation that was the accumulated result of 
my intercourse with allt Perhaps I have for- 
feited the respect and good will of some whom I 
ought to have drawn to duty and God, some 
whom this morning no other could reach so surely 
and readily asI. Perhaps I have driven some hes- 
itating and undecided soul farther than ever from 
holiness and peace by my wicked thoughtlessness, 


as nothing provided there be a sufficient motive. | 
The young man is happiest when with some svuf- 
ficient object in view, he is thrown on his own) 
resources, and called on to put forth his whole 


©\ in some prohibitory law 
young | such persons, and will po 
instinctively to put them forth, is urged by his! thou 


them out. It finds this sphere in the midst of 
diffitulties and obstacles. These are esteemed | 


la stay stitcher who, working from mor 
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strength. He does not enjoy those things most) gard to the publie wf 
which are easiest. He enjoys the contest and | jess be as energetiy fe 
the struggle with obstacles which make him | now are in the sey) > 
congsious ot his powers, | | ges And her! 
leonem.’’ ‘The young man is not deterred from | justice and hug».ty, * ae. 

going to California, by the possibilities of storm | are yet to be agomplished in - 

and wreck, by the prospect of toil and hunger) in the Kingde», will be peace fully 

by day, and a camp under the shelter of a rock, | about. , 

at night. Nor is he prevented from being asail-| And this ig matters of religion as we! is 
or, by descriptions of disasters at sea, nor a sol-| ular affairs. A body so ancient and so # idely 
dier, by pictures of the exhaustion of the march, | rooted as tht Paglish Church, could not be over 
and the storms of the battle field. 1t is well| thrown in 7 day or an hour, without the severest 
that he is not. We should: think but poorly) social con‘ulsioas. But every year adds (0% 
of the young, did they weigh difficulties in too) number « men in England, who, coming out | 
nice a balance. The progress of the world! from he jarring sects, as well as from her shak- | 
would come to a stand, did the young in their) ing esablishment, are thinking out the grest 
enterprises, calculate the cost, as carefully as the | quesions of religion for themselves ; and among 
old. Providence has provided this ever renewed | the /aity especially, such men have ‘an increasing 
fund of energy and enterprise in order that each | iyfluence—an influence which will widen til 
generation may advance further than the prece-| step by step, it forces open one banner of exclu 
ding. siveness after another, and the people of Eng- 
There is not too much of uncalculating adven-| land, not suddenly or violently, but almost ut 
ture in the young. What is wanted is tha‘ it consciously find themselves free. The opening 
should be directed to high and worthy ends.—| of the Universities to dissenters and the redue- 
When made subservient to the mere sordid thirst tion of the salaries of church dignitaries in favor 
of getting money, it is degraded by the motive. of the working clergy, are among the ai mare 
but when we see this self-forgetting enterprise likely to be early realized. With ys a 
devoted to some high and heroic purpose, when first, a distinguished gentleman of cap 7 
we see it in the life of Howard, er Oberlin, or sured me that it had secured the votes rite 2 
Luther, or the Pilgrim fathers, we become con- large proportion of the University members ied 
cious thet-hete is the noblest ‘form.of manhood.| ©"! years ago. The fear of the second insp wn 
These latent energies in youth are among the | this precious paragraph se recent — 
richest gifts of heaven. Let them not be squan- venerable Arch-deacon,—‘‘Every thing in 
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numbers of the working clergy: How is it por 
sible that those who are #4 poverty and without 
any prospect of bettering their condition shoul! 
fail to envy thoee Who are more fortunate thar 
themselves?” ‘The late Parliamentary invest 
gation inco the Episcopal revenues, while it w® 
the first movement towards this reform, exposed 
abuses which necessitate the reform itself. 

The ticking of my little vicious French clock, 
reminds me that it is time to post this letter, and 
I must no Jonger delay it. I had wished to say 
something of the great Leipsic festiva! in honot 
of Goethe’s birthday, which took place wit! 
great splendor, on the 28th of August. But 7 
I must defer till a future letter. In the way 
literary news, if new it be, I have only to 
nounce a forth-coming life of pe 
the man most competent to that task, Mr. ‘ | 
G. Wilkinson, of London. He has been 
pied upon it at intervals, for twelve years, 

it will be completed in about a fortnight. b 
will doubtless afford the best key to the | | 
nomenon of Swedenborg, that has 29 — s 
jnto our hands. Not even Swedenborg serit - a 
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njoyed the privilege 
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FROM OUR FOREIGN CORRESPON- 
DENT. 


Paris, Sept. 20th, 1849. 


Cholera Fast in London—Sermons—Sanitary Regulations 
—New Life of Swedenborg. 

My last letter saw me in London, quite at 
home among familiar books, and within the sound 
of friendly voices, speaking the kindly Saxon 
tongue. a 

I have since been transferred by the agonizing 
process of steam navigation to the coast of France, 
and find myself again in a capital which, so far, 
certainly does not improve upon acquaintance. I 
am not therefore anxious to engage at once in Its 
affairs, and prefer to take another farewell of 
England before I attempt to enteg the perplexed 
field of French affairs, social, political, or religi- 
ous. 
The fast proclaimed by the authorities was 
quite rigidly kept in London—for the pestilence 
unequalled in violence since the great plague— 
has made a great impression on the public mind. 
Such is the immense size of London, indeed, that 
a stranger passing a few days in the city, would 
not dream that its inhabitants were dying by 
thousands every week. Business pursues its 
way in the thronged streets, the 24,000 oranibus- 
ses rattle too and fro day and night without in- 
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me (DDLESEX SUNDAY SCHOOL 80- 
traffic. But oT 
; a sell ‘he eighth annual meeting of this soci¢ty was 
“ sth wer | in the South Congregational chatch, Low- 
mare Rev. Mr. Miles’s, on Wednes#ty the 17th, 
rapt: ,e forenoon. The Sunday $#hools of twenty 
7d churches, are now conp@ted with this As- 
ales ws i * meetings a@ held in May ane Oc- 
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? nt at Lowell. 
igor Esq., of Concord, Vice Presi- 
Rev. Mr. Bulfinch, of 
The annual re- 
the Secretary, Rev. F. A. 
A circular had been ad- 
red to the superintendent of each school, ask- 
s \o several questions proposed, touch- 
the statistics and general management of 
js, the methods of instruction, the in- 
ces of home, the regard in which the Chris- 
ordinances and the Bible are held by the 
the relative interest manifested in the 
vork by males and females, the views im- 
to the young, of death, and the prepara- 
inculeated upon them for this event,—the 
ts of the institution, its influence upon the 
nunity, and the effect of each school on its 
ity, —the encouragements, or discourage- 
5 in view, and the inquiry, What seems 
needed to increase the usfeulness and effi- 


wt in the chair. 
file, N. H. prayed. 
Ywas read by 
ney, of Brighton. 


rephie 


Schoo 


shers, 


1y of the Sunday School ? 


ill replies had been returned to these from 
of the superintendents, and were particular- 
juable as coming from those directly con- 
din the work, and were many of them em- 
Between eighteen and nine- 
jundred pupils are connected with the schools; 
bout three hundred teachers, of whom one 
only, are males. Nearly one third of all 
achers have formerly been pupils of the 
:y Schools ; and nearly one half of all the 
, An encouraging 
was presented, on the whole, of these sev- 
chools from these returns,—and furnished 
id for maintaining that the instutution had | 


din the report. 


ers are communicants. 


ceedings, yet it may be well to state, that it has 
a large standing Committee, each of whom has a 
Ward assigned him, whose duty it is to enquire 
into the cases of recipients for relief, in their re- 
spective Wards, and as far as practicable, visit 
their dwellings, &c. 


known character, offering relief by orders for fuel 
and food. 

It is a well known fact that a very large share 
of the poverty existing among us, originates from 
intemperance, the curse of many of the poor and 
their families, 

It is in vain that we deplore the evils of pov- 
erty, unless we do what we can to dry up the 
springs of intemperance. It is hoped that the 
benevolent and successful labors of Father Math- 
ew among the Irish poor will do something to 
better their condition, though the vast increase 
of their number the past season, leads us to fear 
there will be a great increase of calls for relief. 

In the language of a former Report the Com- 


the poor and miserable in our midst, the sad 
moral condition of many children and youth 
growing up in ignorance, and idleness, or em- 
ployed in demoralizing occupations, the crowded 
state of the wretched dwellings occupied by the 
poor, the lack of remunerating employment, the 
high prices of food and fuel, all indicate that dur- 
ing the approaching inclement season, the state 
of the less favored part of the community will 
call loudly for the egercise of discreet manage- 
ment, and unusual relief from public associated 
and private charity. 

This Society offers its services, and its Com- 
mittee will use its best judgment in the distribu- 
tion of all funds committed to their care. 





Leaves a Balance due to the Treasurer 
on the first of October of 


It will be seen that at a time of peculiar need 


110,65 





ence in the past inspires confidence in the future, 


its part, among other Christian agencies that those who have been its liberal Friends, and 


complishing that measure, be it less or more, 
iristian knowledge and virtue to which the 
The report was ac- 


iunity has attained. 
i and ordered to be printed. 


v. Messrs. Miles, Muzzey, and Hill of Wal- 
were appointed a committee in May last, to 
ton this eagcasion, on the subject of present- 
) the young in “See Sunday Schools, some 
Rev. Mr. 
,,as chairman, read his report and submit- 
ie following resolutions in accordance with 


te period for joining the church. 


iews he had urged. 


solved, That it be recommended to each | 
ay School to have an established plan of| 
ous instruction arranged by the pastor and | 


rs and known toall the pupils. 


solved, That it is advisable that pastors, su- 
tendents, parents and teachers should. co- 


Patrons will never be weary in well doing, but 


their less favored fellow-creatures. 
Moses Grant, Pres’t. 
Arremas Simonps, See’ry. 
H. B. S. 
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te to have the instructions of the Sunday! fast Boston —A. A. Wellington, “ 99 Webster 
ol crowned by the introduction of its pupils 

mbers of the church. - “a are 

ie discussion was opened on these resolutions | NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ev. Mr. Muzzey, who dissented from the 
} presented by his colleagues of the commit- 
Rev. Messrs. Pierpont, Hill, Frost, Miles, | 
ides participated in the detate which was con- 


| By Edwin P. Whipple. Ticknor, Reed, and Fields. 


| Mr. Whipple on various occasions. 


i ti]] néarty-eneo’clock ; when, on invitation | h¢ard them, already know, and the readers of them 


:pastor of the church the company repaired to will discover that they possess unusual merits.— 


fand partook of a collation most beautifully | T. Whipee “ bene deserve 3 DOr Rye 


ll ag ahundensl-.-—-—4— ~—wsew 


Il, and graced by their presence. 


ng. 


2 P. M., the church was filled for public! 
ip. Rev. Mr. Pierpont prayed and Rev.| of those who write philosophical systems. He has | London Morning Advertiser. 


Rev. 
Harrington of Lawrence invoked the divine 


ic, and as we use the word, this implies a rare and 
| large combination of gifts. His writings show a 
| Sreat familiarity with even the minute particulars 
| of English literature. He is a thinker far more 
competent to philosophical speculation, than most 


Putnam, of Roxbury, preached a sermon. | wide,tolerant, and genial sympathies, a manly good 


text was from John, xxi. 20,—‘‘the disci-| sense, a straight-forward moral judgment, and in |mirable work, which Dr. Johason declared to be 
Youth and religion ;— | addition to this, that 


hom Jesus loved.’’ 


He has the 


‘ified with early life ;—religion God’s chosen | delicacy of perception, the fineness of touch, the 


pment in forming, rather than reforming | 
tacter,— such were the leading thoughts 


h made the discourse most pertinent to the) 
ion and effective; drawing wars” on Old) 


s cheeks, and deeply interesting all. 


clairvoyant faculty which makes onea critic, ena- 
bling him to perceive the weakness and the strength 


| of the individual writer, and to weigh in. fair-hal- 
pews Or dierent minds. Mr. 


Whipple isa youngman. He has studied a por- 


ina more satisfactory form than ithas ever yet 


resumed on the second resolution. It was | been. Why should he not embody his studies in 
tained with much vigor by Rev. Messrs. this department of literature in some more elab- 
ey, Pierpont, Hall, of Providence, Harring-| orate work ? 


ind Mr. G. W. Warren of Boston, till a| 
our in the afternoon. Hon. Mr. Hoar, of 
ord, expressed a wish to speak on the reso- dag 
| at another time, and moved that it be laid | us than this. It contains the best articles from the rr the dangerous facilities for gossip furnished to 

he fester Gilisidesstion, en the evening | English Quarterlies and Monthhes, and what is .™isisters in their parish calls from house to house, 
ws were reminding us that it was time to| equally valuable, the best articles from the Specta- | and on the need of the utmost watchfulness to 
rn. This motion was adopted, and the first res- | "> Examiner, the Times, and other leading Eng- ,#V0id even the remotest appearance of tha, 
» having been previously passed, the second | 
ins for the semi-annual meeting in May. Rev. 
srs. Muzzey and Pierpont objected to the res- 
on, which was favored by the other gentle- 
who spoke, that it proposed a participation 
e Communion service rather as an end than 
‘ 2 While | week by Crosby and Nichols, of whom the follow | 
lly with the chairman of the Committee who}. : 
had reported, and with all who spoke, they 
owledged its value and beauty as an aid to a 
er Christian life, they were unwilling to call 
‘peculiar goal to be reached through the| 


means of Christian improvement. 


prsity members se¥- 
the second inspired 
recent charge of ® 
wwery thing in the 
tendency. iu “te 
Freat increase of the 
s How is it po& 
boverty and without 
ir condition should 
more fortunate than 
brliamentary investi- 
venues, while it wa 
his reform, exposed 
reform itself. 

ious French clock, 
post this letter, 
1 had wished to say 
nsic festiva’ in honor 
ich took place with 
of August. But this 
ter. In the way of 
» Lhave only to a 
oa Swedenborg, bY 
» that task, Mr. J. J. 
He has been oce™ 
for twelve years, and 
pout a fortnight. It 
best key to the = 
that has yet been pe 
wedenborg’scriticis®™? 













ir a linle antagonistic. 


‘an hospitality. 


lent ; William Whiting, Esq., of Concord 






‘ary ; and they were severally chosen. 


‘er singing together the Ascription the So- 
adjourned. 








WARD BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 
‘aan was formed on the Ist day of 
12, and incorporated February 1843.— 
its character ever be Worthy of the pre-em- 
name it bears, and a liberal community 
be weary in furnishing the means it re- 





















































* to alleviate and relieve hum i 
1 in a recent Frevt Presenting the 37th Spy 
je Future devoiles sural g the 37th Annual Report, it is 
Vie Futu . of al to remark, that the name and efforts f 
pved the pri Ward, have led to 
















the promotion of numerous 
’ showing the benefits which result 
ertions of one man, influenced by the 







from the spirit Ian’: 


f Sociations 
Om the ex 








nary, te wi wr re of piety and philanthropy. 
whieh ee mel gn Operations of this Society are too 


ing and preparation of the Sunday School. | y,,, 
think that a fuller interchange of the views| 
thee ome, would show that really iittie dit 
‘e existed ;—however, as somewhat sharp- | 
‘ined in a brief and earnest debate, they might 


motion of Me Wm. H. Brooks, of the the ' 
Street church, Cambridge, sit inet of | open where he will, he is sure to find some of the 


ociety were presentea y, Rev. Dr. Putnam, 


is interesting and eloquent Jiscourse, and to 
x . ; ’ 
iends in Lowell, for their kina ‘sception and 


Vommittee appointed to nominate a lis of 
"sfor the ensuing year, reported through 
chairman, Rev. Mr. Thurston, the follow- 
‘mes,—Ebenezer Hobbs, M. D., Waltham, 
‘ev. John Pierpont, of Medford, Vice Pres- 
3s Rev. Frederic A. Whitney, of Brighton, 









Litte.’s Livinc Acs. No. 285. There is no 
periodical whose weekly visit is more welcome to 


lish newspapers. Whoever will take the trouble 
| to look over the foreign periodicals for the preced- 
ing month, will commonly find that Littell has con- 
trived to publish in his Magazine, nearly all of 


| general interest which is worth preserving. 
| 





Our Editorial table is liberally furnished this 


ing works are to be had: 
Tue Sacrep Poets or Encianp anv Ameni- 
\ca, edited by Rufus W. Griswold. This 
| beautiful volume, published by the Appletons, is 
|a beautiful gift-book for Christmas and New 
, and beside this, possesses what such books 
| in most cases do not, a permanent ‘walue. It is 
| an admirable selection of religious poetry, from 
| George Gascoigne, born in 1540, to the present 
| time. It is such a book as one likes to have be- 
side him, in solitary and meditative hours, for 


best thoughts of the best minds. 





Tue Fountain or Livine Waters, in a series 
of sketches, by a Layman, published by G. P. Put- 
nam. The style is plain and direct, the tone re- 
ligious, the outward appearance very neat, and to 
those that agree with the theology it is doubtless a 

| useful book. 


Famy Picrures FROM THE Biste, by Mrs. 
| Ellet, most of the articles, twenty-one in number, 
| being from the pen of that accomplished lady..— 
| But we observe other well known names, Dr. Be- 
| thune, Dr. Hutton, and Rev. Henry Field. 


} 





Tue Women or THE ScripTures. SCENES IN THE LIFE 
OF THE Bavior, by the Poets and the Painters. 


So far as paper and types can go, we have 
seen few more beautiful volumes from the Ameri- 
can press this year than these. Both are issued 
by the same publishers in Philadelphia, Lindsay 
& Blackiston, and illustrated by Sartain. «The 
Women of the Scriptures” is made up of origin- 
al compositions from some of our most popular 
religious writers, as Bishop Potter, Dr. Bethune, | 
&e. ‘Scenes in the Life of our Savior,’’ is 


The Committee give money only in cases of 


mitiee remark,that the greatly increased number of 


During the last year, expended for relief $3539,14 | 
Received during the year in donations 2710.64 
and interest of Permanent Funds the sum of 
Balance on hand from last year 717,85 
428,49 


the Society have no funds on hand. Their experi- | 


will furnish the means of relieving the wants of . 


ORGANIZATION OF THE STANDING COMMITTEE FOR 


§ near Mechanic’s Bank, 


| Lectures on subjects connected with Literature and Life. 


This volume contains stx lectures delivered by 
Those who 


indescribable something, , 
daptation of the young mind to religion, the | which enables one to divine and understand the (has recently, by Lieut. Walpole in a book entitled 
liar security and beauty of religion when so | real value both of books and men. 


; f . _| tion of literary history which needs to be presented | 
tera chant from the choir, the discussion | . 


likely to be read because it is dreary and sad, for 
a judicious notice of which we refer our readers to 
a recent number of the Christian Examiner. 


Curistian Examiner ror Novemper. We have 
had time only to run our eye over the welcome 
columes of the Christian Examiner. It has the 
variety which we desire in such a work—Science, 
Theology, Literature, while Philosophy and Relig- 
ion run through all. 

Supplement to the Statesman’s Manual brought 
down to President Taylor’s Inaugural Address. 
New York. Edward Walker. 

Bracxwoon’s Macazins. We have received the 
October No. of this most entertaining of Magazines 
from Fetridge & Co. 


Te Paisoner’s Frienp for Noveraber. Mr. 
Spear works hard and faithfully for the Prison- 
er, and is doing much good, tho’ we cannot sym- 
pathize with him in many of his views respecting 
crime and criminals. 





The People’s and Howett’s Journal from Crosby 
& Nichols. 

The Herman and Dorotha, and theAlexis and 
Dora translated from Goethe, Editedby S. E. 
Brownell. From J. Munroe & Co. 

The New England Historical and Genealogical 
Register for October. Samuel G. Drake. Full of 
carefully prepared Antiquarian matter. 





Hildreth’s History of the United States. Vol. III. 
Harper & Brothers. We had hoped to go through 
an elaborate examination of this volume, but must 
content ourselves with saying that it contains, in a 
succinct, lucid, impartial and unimpassioned nar- 


1789 including the war of the Revolution and the 
formation of our present Constitutton. We doubt 
whether the same amount of accurate knowledge 
‘on the subject can anywhere else be found within 





‘the same compas. It will be a favorite book with 
patriotic fourth of July Orators, and we confess 

‘that we shoutd like it better, if it exhibited more 
enthusiasm. Itis an admireble narrative of events, 
but nova life like picture of the men, whom we 
have been achustomed to honor, 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

We are glad to learn that Mrs. L. J. Hall’s 

works, Marian, Joanna of Naples, Elizabeth Car- 
‘ ter, The Blind Boy, Case of Conscience, and other 
smaller pieces, are soon to be published in a single 
volume. There are no writings of the kind that 
we would put into the hands of all, but especially 
ie the young, with more unqualified commenda- 
tion. 





' It is gratifying to our national vanity, which, 


from an English paper :— 
“The almost unprecedented popularity of Pres- 


edition for the ‘million.’ 





;riesin small five shilling volumes, These mas- 
fierly historical works will thus be placed within 
_j the reach of a vast number of readers.” 


Institute. 

1. 
Plants; by Professor Wm. H. Harvey, of Trinity 
College, Dublin. 

2. On Natural Religion; by Alonzo Potter, D. 
D., Bishop of the Diocese of Pennsylvania. 

3. On i 
Lassell, of Williams College. 

4. On the History of the Federal Constitution ; 
by George Ticknor Curtis, Esq. 

On Agncullural Chegaashey. 





In 1653 lived Master Humphrey Chetham, and 
founded in Manchester a library which contains 
\now nearly 20,000 volumes. To him England 
|owes the credit of having one librasy open to the 
public. But this is the only one. So says the 

Rosinson Crusoe. The authorship of this ad- 


the best book of travels he was acquainted with, 


“Three years in the Pacific,” been taken from De 


Foe, and attributed to Sir Robert Harley. The 
| Lieutenant may be a good traveller, but he ought 
}to live in Germany, and to apply this sort of skep- 
ticiem.t~-emctent rengious Writings, if he would 
thereby gain the credit of being a most learned 
; Scholar and sagacious critic. 


Tue Lats Epoar Atten Por. —A new edition 
of Edgar A. Poe’s works, complete in 2 vols., 8vo., 
with portrait, is about to be put to press by Mr. 
Redfield, with a memoir of the author’s life by 
,| Jas. Russel Lowell, and remarks on his genius by 
4N. P. Willis and Rufus W. Griswold. [Spirit of 
the Age. 














| Gossir. We were set thinking, the other day, 
| 


jatrocious and disgusting sin. Some miserable 
piece of scandal was repeated in a small company, 
when a sensible person present quietly observed, 
;—**True or not, it is to be hoped Rev. Mr. 
j will not get hold of it!’ We were conscious of 
jan involuntary shudder, and silently renewed our 
}| Yow against ministerial small-talk. 








Sunpay Trains.—We are sorry to see by the 
papers that a Sunday passenger train on one of 
our oldest rail-roads, is to be run between this 
city and a neighboring village. The importance 
of the Sabbath as a day of rest from labor, 
and a day of study, meditation and worship, can 
hardly be over-estimated in its influence on the 
mind and character of our people. Whatever 
breaks in on the stillness of the day jars on the 
peculiar feelings connected with it. Thus far, 
at least for several years, the religious sentiment 
of the community has been so far respeeted, that 
no cars have left the city on Sunday, and now we 
would entreat those who have the power in these 
things, to consider well before they establish a 
precedent which, if followed out, as it may be, 
must do so much in the neighboring towns, to 
disturb the quiet and impair the sanctity of our 
New England Sabbath. 





Tea Party.—The Ladies of Mr. Pike’s society 
had a tea-party on Wednesday evening, which went 
off very pleasantly, and was besides the means of 
raising a considerable sum for the advancement of 
our cause atthe West. 





Festivat.—The Ladies of the South Congrega- 
tional Society (Rev. Mr. Huntington’s) will hold 
a festival in the vestry of the church on Thursday 
evening Nov. 8th, the proceeds of which will be 
devoted to the poor. 


Mr. Henry L. Eustis, a graduate of Harvard 
College, and subsequently a graduate at West 
Point, has been appointed Professor of Engineer- 
ing inthe Lawrence Scientific School at Cam- 
bridge, 

British Museum. The buildings of the British 
Museum have cost since 1823, nearly £700,000, or 











made up of very good selections from English 
and American poets, having among others, that 
grandest of all odes, Milton’s ode on the Nativi- 
ty. 





expended in purchases on the collection independ- 
ent of this sum, since 1755, considerably exceed 
| five millions of dollars. 


three and a half millions of dollars; and the sums 








rative, the history of our country from 1773 to 


we suppose, need not interfere with our personal | 
humility, to read a paragraph like the following | 


cott’s historical works in this country has induced 
the publisher, Bently, to issue a new and cheap 
He has announced the 
immediate re-issue of all Prescott’s popular histo- 


We learn from the Christian Examiner, that 
arrangements have been made for the following 
| courses of lectures this season, before the Lowell 


On the Progress of Organization among 


eat and Light; by Professor Edward 


by..Professor James} 


has come to the knowledge of the Society though 
there would be one advantage arising fron it, 
and that is, to settle the rights of the parties to 
this property, which seems to have been the sub- 
ject of doubt to some who would desire to wrest 
it from the hands of those who have for more 
than half a century peaceably enjoyed it. 


tury the beloved and honored Principal of Phil- 
lips’ Exeter Academy, died at his residence in 
Exeter on Thursday morning, the twenty-fifth 
of October, aged eighty-seven years. We hope 
next week to give a more extended notice of this 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 

In publishing the discourse which will be found 
on the outside of our paper, we are by no means 
forgetful of the attention bestowed on relig- 
ious instruction. We know that much is done 
both in Sabbath Schools, and Bible Classes ; but 
we cannot help thinking that with the same la- 
bor, more might be accomplished did it receive a 
more systematic direction. We wish however, 
especially to present for consideration, the fol- 
lowing question ; Whether it is not desirable te 
give instruction in religious truth the same re- 
cognized place in a course of education which is 
given to other branches of useful knowledge.— 
Instead of being something exceptional and ac- 
cidental, we should be glad to see it regarded 
as occupying the very foremost place. In Ge- 
neva, the year following one’s school educa- 
tion, is, so far as systematic reading and study are 
concerned, principally devoted to a course of relig- 
ious instruction, and as weare told, with the happi- 
est results. There are other parts of Europe in 
which a similar, though a less thorough system is 
dopted. The most complete system with which 
we have been acquainted, was the one pursued by 
Dr. Palfrey, when minister of Brattle st. church. 
Some of the manuals which he then published 
were among the best which we have ever seen. 
We wish that they might be republished, being 
now out of print. The best single manual for 
the use of a teacher, which we are acquainted 
with, is “The course of instruction in the Chria- 
tian Religion’? by M. Coqueret, one of the pas- 
tors of the reformed church of Paris. This 
work and also his ‘‘Sacred History and Analy- 


sis of the Bible,well deserve translation. 





In the acknowledgment of receipts by the 
Treasurer of the A. U. A., in the paper of last 
week, the amount received ‘‘ from a friend in 
Londonderry,’ should have been printed $5 in- 
stead of $3. 








THE CLAIM ON THE FEDERAL 
STREET CHURCH. 


It was mentioned in the secular papers some 
short time since, that a claim had been set up to 
the Church and lands belonging to the Fedetal 
Street Society in this city, (Rev. Dr. Gannett’s.) 
The press of other matter has prevented our say- 
ing any thing upon this subject, but as chroni- 
clers of everything of interest to the denomina- 
tion, we wish to put on record the particulars of 
this novel ¢laim. 

It appears that in 1727 several families of Scot- 
tish origin, from the North of Ireland, formed a 
Presbyterian Society in Boston. A barn, con- 
| verted into a meeting-house, in 1720, was their 
first place of worship, which stood where the 
Federal street Church now stands. In March of 
the next year, Rev. John Morehead was settled; 
he died in 1773. In 1774, a new wooden church 
was erected on the spot previously occupied by 
the ‘* transformed barn.’ The second minister, 
was Rev. Robert Annan; settled, 1783, dismis- 
| sed 1786. At this period the ‘* congregational 
order’’ was assumed, we believe, by an unani- 
mous vote; and in April 1787, Rev. Jeremy 
Belknap was settled; he died in 1796. Rev. 
John S. Popkin was settled July 10th, 1799, and 
dismissed in 1802. Rev. Willliam E. Channing, 
D. D., was ordained 1803, and died October, 
1842. Rev. E.S. Gannett, D. D. was ordained 
as colleague with Dr. Channing, and now re- 
mains the sole pastor. The present church was 
dedicated November, 1808. 

The land on which the church stands was ob- 
tained by a deed of indenture, made June 9th., 
1735, by and between John Little, on the one 
part, and George Glen and others, for themselves 


MRS, ELIZA GARNAUT. 

At the regular monthly meeting of the Trustees 
of the Temporary Home for the Destitate, the fol- 
lowing letter, addressed to the sister, and other re 
latives of the late lamented matron having been 
read, it was voted that the same be entered on the 
records of the society anda copy handed to the 
press for publi: ation, 


To Mas. Anne Gwynn and others, 
relatives of Mrs. Eliza Garnaut. 


f Boston, Oct. 1849. 
The Trustees of the Temporary Home for the 
destitute, impressed with the magnitude of the 
loss which the community generally, and more 


side, have sustained in the sudden and sad death 
of Mrs. Eliza Garnaut; have requested me to 
express to you, the beloved sister, and others to 
whom she was near in the ties of kindred and 
friendship, the feeling which they in common 
share with all who intimately knew her, upon 
this affecting bereavement which has deprived 
them of a most valuable co-laborer in the cause 
of humanity, and of a friend dear to them for 
her many virtues. 

In doing this I am sure I shall only give utter 
ance to the thoughts of every individual member 
of the board when I state her loss tv be irrepar- 
able. For however much ability and worth may 
be found in another who shall occupy her place, 
we can scarcely expect to find that rare union 
of qualities which so eminently distinguished 
her. Active and energetic, she was ever ready to 
move when duty called; courageous, she fol- 
lowed wherever the voice of humanity summoned 
her; nor was there night so dark and stormy, 
or haunt of vice so vile, as to restrain her foot- 
steps when her attentive ear heard that voice. 

Disinterested, self-sacrificing, and with a heart 
ever glowing in love for all whom she could 
save, she seemed absolutely to forget her own 
wants, and her own necessities in her devotion 
to others. 

Where, O where, we may well ask, can there 
be found another so able ; so gentle ; so dutiful ; 
so loving, and so christianlike. To whom can 
the outcast of society come and find such sisterly 
sympathy and help; to whom amongst us can 
the orphan’s cry be addressed and find such ready 
answer in parental tenderness and care. But it 
is not necessary to dwell upon her virtues with 
you, the sharers of her love. They are only 
mentioned here to show that those with whom 
she was associated, were not unmindful of her 
worth; that they, to some extent at least, ap- 
preciated the great service which she was able to 
render them. May God help us all, if the priv- 
ileges we have enjoyed in communing with such 
a spirit as hers, do not enlarge our own capac- 
ities for good, and make us more truly worthy to 
be called his children. 

In conclusion I tender you in behalf of the 
Trustees, their deep and heartfelt sympathy in 
the great and sad bereavement which you have 
been called upon to suffer, trusting that you will 
find consolation in the thought, that what is a 
present loss to you may be her gain; remember- 
ing that it is to such as she, the words of Jesus 
more nearly relate than to most of us when he 
says : 

“Blessed are the merciful, for they shall ob- 
tain mercy.” 

‘Blessed are the pure in heart for they shall 
see God. 

Tuomas T. Bovve, 
Committee for the Trustees. 
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ing house in 
part. For and in consideration of tho oum uf vue 
| hundred and forty pounds five pence, in good 
| public bill of credit of the Province of Great 
Britian, he, the said Little, sells and conveys a 
certain piece of land, with the meeting-house 
thereon, (being the same land at present belong- 
ing to the Federal-street Society, and gives a 
warrantee deed, reserving for himself and heirs 
his pew and seat therein now in his possession, 
which is to remain good to him and heirs in the 





the proprietors. And the following conditions 
are embodied in the deed : 

The said Little conveys the said piece or par- 
cel of land, meeting-house, and premises, with 
the appurtenances, to said George Glen and oth- 
ers, and their successors in that trast and office 
forever, but to and for the only purpose, use, 
benefit, and behoof of the said congregation, ac- 
cording to the tenures, and after the same manner 
as the Church of Scotland hold and enjoy the 
lands whereon the meeting-houses are erected, 


| forever, and for no other use, intent, or purpose, 
whatsoever. 


It is upon the restrictions embodied in the 
deed, that this new Presbyterian Society in this 
city, which has had a corporate existence of about 
three years, soberly asks the Federal street So- 
ciety, to quietly step out of the way and give up 
| their church and property to them. 
The record above shows that sixty-three years 
have elapsed since the society assumed the Con- 
gregational form, and no word of complaint has 
been heard from any of the heirs of John Little, 
the only parties, it would seem, who could by 
any sort of reason claim any thing for the change 
of the form of worship. 

But we have heard within the past week, that 
this is not the first attempt which has been made 
to obtain this property. About twenty years 
since, two of our most distinguished lawyers 
were consulted upon the rights of the Federal 
street Society to retain their property by certain 
parties, who proposed to establish a Presbyterian 
Society, provided these learned gentlemen would 
give them reason to suppose that a claim could 
be successfully maintained in law. 

Afier fully considering the matter, they gave 
it as their opinion that there was no possible 
ground to suppose that the law would sustain 
any such claim,and consequently the farther pros- 
ecution of the matter was abandoned. 

The parties who have now revised the claim, 
we learn, base it upon the ground that this deed 
from John Little, was in fact a charity, and that 
the statute of limitation of possession, does not 
hold. We do not see how this can be called a 
charity, when a consideration is acknowledged to 
have heen received for the deed of the land: 

We learn that the Federal street Society, hav- 
ing consulted with some legal gentlemen upon 
the subject, have concluded to take no further 
notice of the matter. Whether this claim will 
be prosecuted to a decision remains to be seen, 
but as yet no intelligence of a suit being brought 








Bensamin Apsor, L. L. D.—for half a cen- 








A 
Long Lane, Boston, on the other 


same manner as the pews and seats of the rest of 


| holden in this city during the present week. 





cr A Carp. 


the Christian sympathy and generous assistance which con- 
tributed so effectually to the success of their recent sale and 
Tea Party at Youle Cottage, Roxbury. 





_> Spsctat Notice. The members of the Middlesex 
| North Association, are notified that their next meeting will 
| be held at the house of the Scribe in Groton, instead of at 
Tyngsboro’, on Wednesday next, Nov. 7th. 

nov3 JOS. C. SMITH, Scribe. 





ee TEMPERANCE on Sunpay Eventnoe. There will be 
a meeting at Tremont Temple, on Sunday Evening, at 7 
o'clock, Nov. 4, on the subject of Crime, Pauperism and 
other alarming Evils originating in Intemperance. 

Addresses by Rev. J. Pierpont, G. W. Bungay, Rev. A. A. 
Miner and other able speakers. The friends of religion, 
humanity and Total Abstinence, are earnestly invited to 
give their countenance to the occasion. 

A Collection will be taken up. 


F. R. WOODWARD, Sec. 
M. GRANT, Pres., 


nov3 of Boston T. A. Society. 





7 Prymovutu anp Bay MINISTEEIAL AssocIaTION.— 
The next meeting of the Plymouth and Bay Ministerial As- 
sociation, will be held at the residence of Rev. Whitman in 
East Bridgewater on Tuesday, Nov. 6, at 5 o’clock, P. M. 
nov3 A. R. POPE, Scribe. 





7 Rev. Wittiam F. Bripoe, late of the Cambridge 
Divinity School, will he ordained at East Lexington on 
Wednesday next. 

Fermon, by Rev. Dr. Putnam, of Roxbury. 














MARRIAGES, 





In this city, Oct. 24, by Rev T. 8. King, Mr Caleb Norris 
to Miss Melinda J., daughter Robert Orr, Esq. 

In Mansfield, on -unday evening last, at the Unitarian 
Church, by Rev William H. Kinsley, Mr Henry 8. Kitrell 
to Miss Martha Anderson, both of Mansfield. 








DEATHS. 





In Bridgewater, Oct. 25, while on a visit to her daughter, 
Olive Alger Reed, wife of Lieut. Governor Reed, 65. 

In North Chelsea, Oct. 19, Mr Sam’l Tewksbury, 69; 20th 
ult, Miss Elizabeth H. Shaw, 41; 22d ult, widow Hannah 
Butman, 91. 














IEWS of Death, by Henry Colman, Consolatory 
Views of Death, addressed to a Friend under bereave- 
ment, by Henry Colman, | vol, 25 cents. 
Letters on European Life and Manners, new edition. 
European Agriculture, 2 vols. 
For sale by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
nov3 lis2os 111 Washington st. 





EW BOOKS, by Rev. Samuel J. May. CROSBY & 

NICHOLS, propose to publish, early in January, a 
new volume, by Rev. Samuel] J. May, entitled Humanity; 
the same in all ages shown ina series of familiar Ex- 
positions of the prominent events and characters of the 
Bible. The book will be put to press as soon as 150 copies 
have Sagas subscribed for in addition to those already ob- 
tained. 

Persons wishing copies are requested to forward their 
hames at once to the publishers. 
C. & N., have also in press ‘Verse and Prose”, by Mrs. 
4 B. Hall, comprising Meriam, Joanna of Naples and other 

eces. 
They will publish, next week, a new edition of Tytler’s 
Universal History, complete, in 2 vols. Also, the 6th num- 
ber of the same work. Just received, a new and beautifully 
illustrated edition of Poems, by Amelia. The Sacred Poets 
of England and America; Mrs. Ellet’s new book on the Bi- 
ble; The Women of the Scripture; Watson’s Poetical Quo- 
tations, al] beautifully illustrated with the finest steel en- 
gravings. 
lis2o0s 


nov3 111 Washington st. 





Sw: Christian Examiner and Religious Miscellany, No. 
CLVL., for November, 1849. Edited by Rev. 
Putnam, D. D., and Rev. George E. Ellis. 


ConrTEnNTs. 


Article I. The ®cientific Meeting at Cambridge. 
II. Miss Martineau’s History of England. 
. Exposition of 8t. Matthew xviii. 15—18. 
Whipple’s Lectures on Literature and Life. 
. The Massachusetts Board of Education. 
- The American Bible Society. 
. The Liberty of Rome. 
The Rev. John Pierce, D. D. 
- Notices of Recent Publications. 
- Religious and Literary Intelligence. 


. Obituary. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 


nov3 _lis2os 111 Washington st., Boston. 





yg tears a. ,- grew Mga of the First 
urch in €., engraved on steel by An- 
drews and Smith, $1 00. Just received by . 
A CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


111 Washington st. 


oct27 

CLERGYMAN, residing within ten miles of Boston, 
A wishes to receive two boys, (of the age of ten or 
twelve,) into his family, to educate. 
For particulars, inquire at this office. istf _oct27 
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particularly, the institution over which they pre-| 4, 


The Baptist Anniversaries, Prayer meetings, 
meetings Or Massachusetts State Convention, Ed- 
i 

;acation and Charitable Societies, &c., have been 


The Ladies of Grace Church, Medford, 
tender their grateful acknowledgments to their friends for 


S. G. SIMPKINS 
OFFERS FOR SALE AT LOW ARICES, 
ENGLISH, FRENCH AND AMERICAN STATINO- 
ARY, ACCOUNT BOOKS, 
PENKNIVES, SCISSORS GOLD PENS, 
English and American BIBLES. 


nov3 istf 124 Washington Street, Boston, 





ITTELL’S LIVING AGE. No. 286. 12} cents. 





ConrenNTs. 
1. Mornings among the Jesuits—Christian Observer. _ 
2. What Becomes of Discharged Pri P— 
Journal 


3. German Travellers on North America—Spectator. 
Nature’s Ice Caves—Chambers’ Journal. 
Language of the Tombs— “ “ 


Water in London—Spectator. 
The Modern Vassal, Chap. V.~—John Wilmer. . 
Story of a Family, Chap. Il.,—Sharpe’s Maga- 


” Maiden and Married Life of Mary Powell,—Sharpe’s 


Tukey and Russia—London Times. 
ILLUsTRaTION.—The Great Sea Serpent of 1648,— 
from Punch 
Portry.—Three Days of Cristopher Columbus— 
Peace—The Fountain in Winter—Blessing—The 
Red Fiag—A Few short Years. 
Published weekly, at Six Dollars a Year, by E. LITTELL 
& CO., corner of Tremont and Bromfield sts. nov3 
ocr Nearly Ready. The Modern Vassal. By John Wil- 


mer. Price 25 cents. 
INSOR’S His of Duxbury. History of the town 
of Duxbury hs State of Slenenchaattin, with 
Genealogical ters, by Justin Winsor, 1 vol, 8vo. 
This day published by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
lis20s 111 Washington st. 


ONE PRICE ONLY. 


GEO. W. WARREN & CO., 


192 Washington Street, Boston, 
ESPECTFULLY invite the attention of all purchasers 
of Dry Goods, at 
WHOLESALE OR RETAIL, 
To their Large and Select Stock of 


Fashionable Goods, 


Selected with great care in the different markets of Europe, 
the whole of which will be offered at VERY LOW PRICES, 
having been bought there before the advance. 
IN SHAWLS AND SILK GOODS 
We can show our Customers the } t and choicest stock 
ever opened in New 3 
Purchasers of 
LONG OR SQUARE SHAWLS, 
Can select from a stock of more than 60,000 dollars in value, 
and embracing every desirable style for dress or comfort, 
from the cheapest to the most valuable article, 
OF SILK GOODS 
We can show to our customers more than 1000 pieces, of 
the best styles in colors, and of the best fabrics in 
BLACK SILKS, 
All of which were selected bn a eye to both wear and 
style. 
SILK VELVETS, 
Of all widths and colors, and of the best Lyons manufacture: 


MOURNING ARTICLES. 


Great care is used in the selection of our Mourning Stock, to 
which we invite special attention. 

CLOAKS & CLOAK MATERIALS. 

We have purchased a very large stock of Paris Cloaks and 
Mantilets, from the belebrated house of Madame Ar- 

monville, rue de Richelieu, Paris, which will be 
offered for sale at an early day. Our stock 
of Merinos, Thibets, Cushmeres, Paris 
Cloths, and other fabries for Cloaks, 
is now open, and merits the at- 
tention of all the Ladies. 


WOOLENS & STUFFS FOR BOYS, 


This department of our stock was never so complete as now, 
and we advise all to buy early. 
WHITE GOODS. 

In this department will be found every style of White Mus- 
lins, Cambrics, embroideries, Laces, Trimmings, Linen 
Goods Furnitures, Flannels, Blankets, Quilts, Domestic, é&c. 

Great attention is given to all 
HOUSEKEEPING ARTICLES. 


DRESS GOODS, 


We have received more than our usual variety of Printed 
Cashmeres, M. deLaines, and all other Dress Fabrics, down 
to the prettiest styles of Ninepenny Prints. 

HOSIERY, GLOVES, 

SCARFS, CRAVATS, HDKFS, 

and a great many other articles in full assortment. The 
names alone of all the articles in each Department of our 
Establishment, would fill a good sized newspaper. We 
therefore invite purdhasers of anything m the Dry Goods 
line to examine our stock before buying, which will be free- 
ly shown them, without their being rudely urged to buy. 
LADIES’ EXCHANGE, 


September 25. 
GEO. W. WARREN & CO. 


DANIELL & CO. 
Importers, Jobbers, and Retailers, 
No. 201 Washington Street. 


RE now prepared to offer a very handsome assort- 
ment of 


FALL AND WINTER GOODS! 


SILKS, a ful! assortment; 

LONG AND 8QUARE SHAWLS, of every kind, style 
and price; 

DRESS GOODS. of all new approved styles; 

LINEN GOODS, of the same superior make that we 
have long sold; 

MOURNING GOODS,— Families supplied with every 
article of Mourning at a moment’s notice; 

FLANNELS, of xl] the most approved kinds and widths; 
LINEN CAMBRIC HDKFS, Gentlemen's, Ladies’, and 
Children’s sizes; 

FRENCH LAWN HDKF8; 

NOSIERY AND GLOVES; 

EM303SED TABLE AND PIANO COVERS; 

REAL AA THIBET CLOTHS.—As these goods are 
made to our order, we can warrant them the genuine A A 
cloths; 

PLAIN CASITMERES; 

PLAIDS for Children; 

BLANKETS, QUILTS, BED COMFORTERS, 


. And every other kind of 
HOUSEKEEPING ARTICLES. 


Our stock has been selected with great care, 
bought very low, and will be sold accordingly cheap. 


ONE PRICE, 
SMALL PROFITS AND QUICK SALES, 
Is our motto 


DANIELL & CO, 


201 Washington Street. 
2m 
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Boston, Sep 29. 





FAMILY 
Shirting and Sheeting Linens, 


OF A SUPER QUALITY. 





BENJ. & E. JACOBS & CO., 
No. 230 Washington Street, 


HAE received cases of SHEETING, SHIRTING and 
PILLOW LINENS, of their own importation, em- 
bracing all the various qualities and widths. They are 
without doubt the best goods of the kind to be found in the 
market, selected with great care for the retail trade. Al: 

EXTRA FINE, for Collars and Fronti: of Shirts. Wil 
be sold at the VERY LOWEST PRICES, either at whole- 
sale or retail. 6wis octé 


twenty mon 
LESS than 
tee Capital 
actions 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company. 
-| EXPENSE oF INSURANCE PEDUCED 25 PER CENT. 
GUARANTEE CAPITAL AND ACCUMULATION. 


$150, 
E Public are invited to examine the Charter, plan of 

| operation, and Annual Report of this Company, 
which has issued 1800 POLICIES since its ccgeuidetiba 
The rates of premium are TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. 


nl Sy otieas te Cone ies, the Goaran- 

ee n eased. and all the business ‘trans- 
Company simplified. ex 

onde, Sr RAE redaced tw a CASH BTAND- 

A 





















000. 


, and its less- 


REFERENCES : 
Hon. F. C. GRAY, ; 
G. W. 
J. f. BOWDITCH, Esq, 
M.D, J.J. DIXWELL, Esq. 
MS in. gteomtibes 
E. W. BLAKE, M. D. } Medical Examiners. 
BENJAMIN SILLIMAN, President. 
OLIVER BREWSTER, Actuary, 
6m.is. 4 State street. 


© an! 
Young Ladies 
PREPARATORY AND HIGH SCHOOL, 


Si commence on Monday, October Ist. Hours, 9 till 
2. Designed to furnish a thorough course of Instruc- 
tion, under the best Teachers, in every branch of Female 
Education,—to qualify Young Ladies for any sphere of 
duty, or any circle in society. 
Our rooms are spacious and retired, comprising a 
LADIES’ SELECT 


FAMILY GYMNASIUM, 


completely furnished with 
APPROPRIATE GYMNASTIC AND CA™ISTHENIC APPARATUS, 
Affording a variety of agreeable exercise and recreation» 


to be reserved exclusively for the use of Families, free ac- 
cess being given, at stated heurs, to tne Young Ladies of 


the School. 

Parents wishing to give their daughters aliberal, accom- 
plished, thorough, and healthful education, are respectiul- 
ly invited to call ana examipe our arrangemen 6. Liberal 
reduction ate to parents sending more than one Pupil, or 
for more than one term. : 
FRANCIS L. CAPEN, Principal. 
MRS. WM. GARRETT, Governess 


339 Washington St., Up Stairs. agl8. 
IcPTHE BEST BOOKS FOR AGENTS. 41 
Published by Subscription, 
Important American National Works. 
ee 1776 9 


A faithful Chronicle of the War of American Independence. 
One volume, 8vo. Seventy Engravings, in Gilt Binding. 


The Presidents of the United States, 


Their Memoirs and Administrations, with National Statis- 
tics, with Portraits of the Presidents. Royal Octavo, in 
Pictoria. Binding. 


septs. 














LIRRARY EDITION, STATESMAN’S MANUAL. 


The Lives, Addresses, and Messages, of the PRESIDENTS 
from Washington to Taylor, with a History of their Adinin- 
istrations; also, Historical and Statistical Public Documents, 
with an Analytical Index to the whole work. 

EpiTep By Epwin WILLIAMS. 

With Portraits of the Presidents, and Views of the Capitol, 
President’s House, and Seals of the several States, in four 
large 8vo volumes. 





REFERENCE EDITION, STATESMAN’S MANUAL, 
IN THREE VOLUMES, large 8vo., without Portraits.— 
This edition is intended for Statesmen, Legislators, and pub- 
lic men. 

THE REPUBLIC OF THE UNITED STATES, 


And its Political Institutions, Reviewed and Examined, by 
Avexis De TocgvEviLLE, in one large Octavo Volume. 





THE TWELVE STARS OF OUR REPUBLIC, 
A NATIONAL ANNUAL FOR YOUNG AMERICAN CITIZENS, 
Illustrated with Portraits of the Presidents, and Illuminated 
Pictures of the Signers, the Capitol, the President's House 
at Washington, and Bunker-Hill, Elegantly Bound. Gilt 
Edged. 





Also, the following popular works : 


Dr. Dowling’s History of Romanism to the present time, 50 

engravings. 

The Guide to Knowledge, 300 Engravings. 

The Wonders of the World, 200 engravings. 

Mrs. Ellis’s Family Monitor. One vol., 8vo. 

Mrs. Ellis’s Guide to Social Happiness. One vol., 8vo. 
ustrated 


Christian Martyrology, Il . Bvo. 
Odd Fellow’s Offering for 1848, 1849, and 1850, elegantly 
bound and illustrated. 

ar Responsible ts wanted to canvass every city and 
county in the Uni States. Address, EDWARD WAL- 
KER, 114 Fulton Street, New York. 

Fetridge & Co., State Street, Roston. octl3 





HASTINGS AND BRADBURY’S 


NEW MUSIC BOOK. 


THE MENDELSSOHN COLLECTION, 
—oR— 

HASTINGS AND BRADBURY’S THIRD BOOK 

OF PSALMODY. 


Cee original music and selections from 
the best European and American Composers. 
Co sisting of Tunes, AntHEMs, Motets, In- 
TROITS, SENTENCES and CHantTs, with an appendix 
of the most approved Standard Church Tunes, for Con- 
gregational Singing, by Tuomas Hastines & Wit 
Liam B. BRapsury. 
|. We think we can assure the lovers of Sacred Music 
that such a collection of choice gems has never before 
heen presented fur their inspection and gratification. 
The book eontains 400 pages; the last 50 pages being 
devoted exclusively to a selection of the choicest and 
most approved Standard Congregational Tunes in the 
various metres, leaving the body of the book to be 
occupied wholly with original and selected matter from 
the best sources, much of which was composed, ar- 
ranged, or selected by Mr. Bradbury, during his late 
residence in Germany. The Menpussoun CoLLEc- 
TION is printed on superior paper, and notwithstanding 
the quantity and superior quality of the matter eontain- 
ed in it, is affurded at the same price of music books of 
the ordinary size 
The Mendelssohn Collection is for sale in Boaton, by 
B B. Mussey & Co., Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, 
Oliver Ditson, and at other book and music stores. 
MARK H. NEWMAN & CO., Publishers, 
Sep.1. 199 Broadway, New Yosk. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


UBLISHED BY JENKS, PALMER & CO., No. 181 
Washington street, Boston, and for sale by Booksel- 

jers and Country Traders generally - 

Parcey’s Histories. — | SreLtine Book ; Introduc 

First Book. Western Hem- | tivn to do. 

isphere. Newly stereotyped EMERSON’s ARITHMETIC. 

and brought down to present | Part 1, containing easy les- 

time, with new engravings, | sons for beginners ; Part 2, 

&c. ; Second Book—East- | lessons for ull scholars; 

ern Hemisphere brought | 3, higher operations ; Key 

down to a recent date, with | to parts 2 and 3; Questions 





new engravings, &c.; Third | to part 8. 

Book—Ancient History. AILEY’s AEGEBRA,On the 
Worcester’s Dictiona- | inductive plan for beginners; 

rigs. Elementary—Adapt- | Key to ao. 


Goopricn’s History or 





FLANNELS. 


Benj. & E Jacobs & Co, 


No. 230 Washington Street, 


AVE received their Autumn supply of real WE 
H ENGLISH, and AMERICAN ELANNELS: vlog” 
ARCHER’R PATENT, AND SILK AND WOOL FLAN- 
NELS, 

} qualities and widths, many of 
which are warranted not to shrink in washing, all of which 


will be sold at the very lowest prices, either at wholesale or 
retail. is6w oct6 





Embracing all the various 





JEWETT & PRESCOTT’S 


New Stock For Fall Trade!!! 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
SILK & SHAWL STORE, 
No. 2. Milk Street, Boston. 


5000 New Cashmere Shawls, all sh 
and prices. » apes, sizes, qualities, 


50 packages superidr Black Silks, extra wid ress- 
es, Visites, Mantillas, &c. e ssteaiadog 
striped, in 


50 packages Dress Silks, fig’d, plain, and 

choice ery shades. 

1000 Plaid Long and Square Shawls, very best et 1 

400 pieces Thibet Cloths ana French Merinos in ment 
admirahie colors. ? 


Cases Thibet Cashmeres, L 
Cane Sees » Lyonese Cluths, and Alpac- 
By po > ongma French, and Indian Satins, all qualities 


u arene Thibet and Silk Shawls, in black and fancy col- 


300 pieces superior Black Bombazines. 
RICH BLACK AND COLORED SILK VELVETs, 
all widths. 
CLOAKS, MANTILLAS, VISITES, &c. 
of every pattern and material. 
MOURNING SHAWLS & SILK GOODS, 
of all kinds,—to which we ask particular attention, 4 
It is enough to say that from this 
GIGANTIC AND INCOMPARABLE ASSORTMENT 


or 
SILK GOODS AND SHAWLS, 


Purchaters will be served with 


ANY QUANTITY - a SIXPENCE WORTH to a 


ACKAGE, 


and always at prices onfirete beyond the reach of compe- 


MERCHANTS IN THE COUNTRY, 


Ladies buying for their own use, and all others, are invited 


to test the advantage of buying at 
JEWETT & PRESCOTT’S 
SILK AND SHAWL STORE, 
No. 2 Mius eT, Se 





TR: 


ed for Common Schools and 
A 


demi Comprehsnsive | THE UniTep StaTEs, adapt- 
—For do. and for general ref. | ed to the capacity of youth, 
erence. recommended as | brought down to # recent 


combining advantages as a 
Pronouncing Dictionary, su- 
perior to all others, new ed., 
enlarged. 

Wonrcester’s REApERs. 
Primer, Second Book, Intro- 


date, and the Constitution of 
the United States added ; 
Goodrich’s and Emerson’s 
Questions to do. 

Russe..’s Lgsson’s 1Nn 
ENvunNciaTIon ; Russeil’sElo- 


























































































































































duction to Third do.; Third 
and Fourth Book, with les 
sons in Evunciation, Articu- 
lation, Pronunciation, Em- 
hasis, Pauses, &c., by Wm 
ussell. 

Emerson’s WaTTs ON THE 
Minp, with correctious, 
questions and supplement. 





Emerson’s Nationa 


manent supply. 


prices, a complete assortment 


laneous Books, Stationary, &c. 


School Committees, Teachers, &c., desirous of examin- 
ing any of the above, supplied without charge—their cor- 
respondence solicited—and where the books are desired 
for use, liberal arrangements made for introduction or per- 


In addition to the above, always for sale at satisfactory 

























Wesp’s 
ster ; do. Common Scheot 
do.; Frost’s Grammar, Bos 
sut’s French Phrase Book ; 
Holbrook’s Geometry ; Ab- 
bott’s Little Philosopher ; 
Noyes’ Penmanship ; Blairs 
Outlines of Chronology. 


cution. 
LitTLe Sons- 


of School, Music and Miscel- 
Bt.is. 3t.os. sepl5. 





ness, he has formed 


this city. 


convenient Instrumenis and 


by filling, cleansing, &c.;— 
when past recovery 


~_— 


at erin alaks : 
nga, or is ia 


gether with 
and INJURIES of the mouth. 


the best in the country. 





Fee Pept Ai Fh 


DRS. ROGERS & CARTEE, 
SURGEON DENTISTS, 
OFFICES NOS. 68 AND 85 MAIN STREET, 
CHARLESTOWN. 


R. Z. ROGERS respectfully announces, that in 
consequence of the continued increase of his busi- 
a connexion with C. SOULE 
CARTEE, M. D. a gentleman long and favorably 
known in our community, whose previous knowledge 
ot Dentistry, mechanical skill, and Medical edw ation, 
ender him an efficient acquisition to the profession 


Having fitted up our Offices and Laboratory with 
ready to perform all operations in the various rte 
ments of Den‘al Art on Science : such as— - 

The PRESERVATION of the natural teeth, if possible, 
Their EXTRACTION, (without pain, if desired,) 


The 1INSERTION of artificial mineral teeth, singly» 


The management of DENTITION in children;—to- 
The treatment of pIsEASES, MAL-FORMATIONS, 


The materials we use are of the first quality; and we 
ietend the mashenical exacetion of cor work aball 


As we manufacture the INCORRUPTIBLE MIN- 


. THE ADVANTAGES 
| ROVEMENTS in} aoe 
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sullen silence. 


found my night dress very comfortable. More- 
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POETRY. 


fFor the Register.] 
6 THE HOURS. 


BY JONES VERY- 


‘The minutes have their trusts as they go by, 
To bear His love who wings their viewless fligh! ; 
To Him they bear their record-as they fiy, 
And never from their ceaseless round alight 
Rich with the life Thou liv’st they come to ™® 
Oh may IL all that life to others show} 
‘That they from strife may rise and rest in Thee, 
And all thy peace in Christ by me may Know. 
Then@hal! the morning cal! me from MY reat, 
With joyful hope that I thy ehild may live ; 
And when the evening comes "twill make me blest, 
To know that Thou wilt peaceful slumbers give ; 
Buch as Thou dost to weary laborers send, 
Whose sleep from Thee doth with the dews descend. 





The following beautiful poem forms a part of Dr. Molmes 
capital Report on the Berkshire Ploughing Match. 


THE PLOUGHMAN. 


BY DR. 0. W. HOLMES. 


Clear the brown path to meet his coulter’s gleam! 
Lo, on he comes behind his smoking beam, 

With toil’s bright dew-drops on his sun-burnt brow, 
The lord of earth, the hero of the plough! 


First in the field before the reddening sun, 

Last in the shadows when the day is done; 

Line after line along the bursting sod 

Marks the broad acres where his feet have trod; 
Still where he treads the stubbern clods divide, 
The smooth, fresh furrow opens deep and wide, 
Matted and dense the tangled surf upheaves; 
Mellow and dark the ridgy cornfield cleaves, 
Uputhe steep hill-side where the laboring train 
Slants the long track that scores the level plain; 
Through the moist valley clogged with oozing. clay, 
The patient eonvoy breaks its destined way; 

At every turn the loosening chains resound, 

The swinging plough-share circles glistening round, 
Till the wide field one billowy waste appears, 

An@ wearied hands unbind the panting steers. 


These are the hands whose sturdy labor brings 
The peasant’s food, the golden pomp of kings; 
This is the page whose letters shall be seen 
Changed by the sun to words of living green; 
This is the scholar whose immortal pen 
Spells the first lesson hunger tanght to men; 
These are the lines, O, Heaven-commanded Toil, 
That fill thy deed—the charter of the soil! 
O, gracious Mother, whose benignant breast 
Wakes us to 1if@ and lulls us all to rest, 
Howthy sweet features, kind to every olime, 
Mock With their smile the wrinkled front of Time! 
We stain thy flowers—they blossom o’er the dead; 
We rend thy bosom, and it gives us bread; 
O’er the red field that trampling strife has torn, 
Waves the green plumage of thy tasselled corn; 
Our maddening conflicts scar thy fairest plain, 
Still thy soft answer is the growing grain. 
Yet, O, mother, while uncounted charms 
Round the fresh clasp of thine embracing arms, 
Lét not our virtues in thy love decay, 
And thy fond weakness waste our strength away. 
No! by these hills, whose banners, now displayed, 
In blazing cohorts Autumn has arrayed; 
By you twin crest, amid the sinking sphere, 
Last to dissolve, and first to re-appear; 
By these fair plains the mountain circle screens 
And feeds in silence from its dark ravines; 
True to their home these faithful arms shal! toil 
To crown with peace their own untainted soil; 
And true to God, to Freedom, to Mankind 
If her chained batidogs Faction shal! unbind, 
These stately forms, that bending even now, 
Bowed their strong manhood to the humble plough, 
Shall rise erect, the guardians of the Jand, 
The same stern iron in the same right hand, 
Till Graylock thunders to the parting sun, 
The sword has rescued what the plough-share won! 


- MISCELLANEOUS, — 


THOUGHTFULNESS IN CHILDHOOD. 


J. C. NEIL. 














BY MRS. 

“You little har! how dare you tell such a | 
story !”’ 

Strange as it may seein in a civilized commu. 
nity, in one, moreover, where education is a thing 
so much talked of and written upen, words like | 
those we have quoted above are often heard by a | 
trembling, shrinking offender, convicted by a | 
mother’s rash rebuke of a fearful fault. The 
mother herself has learned from Divine trath, and 
from years of worldly experience, to ‘abhor a he” 
she is fearful lest her child should be guilty of | 
concealment and deception, and im her over anx- | 
iety, she brings about the very thing she dreads. 

The child had doubtless been betrayed into a | 
fault, had perhaps denied it through a fear of | 
corporeal punishment, liberally promised to de- 
ter it from such a commission, and in the heat of 
the moment, that friend whom God has given | 
for a gentle guide and counsellor, 1s changed into 
a rash accuser and dreadful judge. The child's 
heart is withered, the penitent confession which 
was even then trembling upon hus lips, finds no 

My mother calls me a liar’—is the thought 
that has checked this better impulse. Ten toone 
if the offender be at all thoughtful, this reserve 
becomes in time sullenness, and actual deception. 
He feels the unintentional injustice that has 
wronged him in the first instance, and he be- 
comes habitually that which at first he shrank 
from being called ‘a liar.” The mother marks 
this with pain. ‘The child is constantly irritated 
by suspicion and accusations, and the dream of 
life, which should be so good and beautiful and 
pure, is made wretched by a wounded spirit, to 
end it may be in actual guilt, and a course of 
crime which brings that mother’s grey hairs with 
ow to the grave.’ 

We once meee an instance of the kind, altho’ 

its effects were not so fatally disastrous. 

‘T ean well remember,” said the lady who her- 
self has given us the anneedote—‘one of the 
first untruths ] was ever guilty of. ‘My step- 
mother had theorized much on the subject of ed- 
ucation, and conscientiously, | have no doubt, 
endeavored to bring us up to be perfect men and 
women. One of her chief hobbies was dieting. 
The favorite dish was displaced by others now 
and then, but while the fancy lasted, we were 
fed chiefly from it. For instance, when milk 
was not to be had in winter, our breakfast con- 
sisted of bread and molasses In summer, 4 
bow! of bread and milk took its place, and this 
we supped in stillness, for we were rarely “ 
lowed to speak at the table, while those aroun 
us drank their tea or coffee, and discussed toast, 
steaks, broiled fish, or whatever may have, been 
on the table. It was not in a child s nature to 
be content with this, and I confess that, I, as the 
oldest, considered it great injustice. I was - 
it was for my own good, that we shou:d be 

_ strong and healthy on our pic fare—but why 

did not the rest adopt it? Besides, I did not see 

but that my terrible headaches were as bad, nay 

worse, than when my own dear gather saved the 
nicest bits of fowl and flesh for me, and nursed 
me with a tenderness I had not then appreciated. 











One summer there came a baker into our imme- 


diate neighborhood, and vur new mother found 


that crackers were less trouble than bread, so on 
broken erackers, pounded in a mortar, I remem- 
for many a time was It my task to prepare 
were thenceforth to be satisfied — 
have been an agreeable 


ber, 
them, we 


= jover, I stole into the next room, and brought 


j a 
is In ume not the earliest. but the latest virtue. 


sage from **The Caxtons.’ 


| pot.’ 
| «My dear,’ said my father, laying his hand on 


away the first book I could find. 1t was thus I 
first made acquaintance with ‘Tales from the 
Drama.’ It was no punishment for me to lie 
there, so cool and quiet, instead of being in the 
crowded school-rcom ; to exchange Goodrich’s 
History for those delightful tales. Only once 
did I give way to the lonely sense of banishment, 
and that was when the door was opened at din- 
ner time, and my untasted bowl of milk and 
crackers was brought in.’ 

‘Vnfortunately, however, it did not end here, 

opprobius epithet of ‘liar’ followed her 
through many yefits of distrust and mental un- 
rest, for weary Pretending with what was re- 
ceived as a fact im the household, she at last 
made good her cause of deceit when truth would 
not serve her purpose, It was not until mature 
reflection, and a strong religious principle came 
to her aid, that she was enabled to escape from 
the moral ‘thraldom thus brought about. We 
can readily understand how this may have been ; 
that the mother did not dream she was thus per- 
iling the purity of an immortal soul; nay, that 
she wept in seeret more than once over the ob- 
duracy of the child, But she@id not understand 
her nature. Timidity she at first mistook for 
sullenmess, and at last it indeed became so. We 
do not think this a solitary instance of misman- 
agement, and, as far as our own experience goes, 
if mothers would ‘theorize’ less, and study the 
dispositions of their little ones more closely, the 
grand aim of education would be more success- 
fully carried out. These thoughts were suggest- 
ed by a truthfal passage in a work by Jean Paul, 
which has recently come under our notice. We 
quote it in support of our creed. 

**Trath is not so much a branch as a blossom 
of moral, manly strength. The weak, whether 
they will or not, must lie. As respects children 
for the first five years, they utter neither truth 
nor falsehood—they only speak. ‘Their talk is 
thinking aloud ; and as one half of their thoughts 
is often an affirmative, and the other a negative, 
and unlike us, both escape from them, they seem 
to lie when they are only talking to themselves. 
Often they do not understand your question, and 
give an erroneous rather than a false reply. We 
may ask, besides, whether when children seem 
to imagine and falsify, they are not often relat- 
ing their remembered dreams, which necessarily 
blend in them with aetual experience. 

“Children everywhere fly on the warm sunny 
|side of hope. They say when the bird or the 
| dog has escaped from them, without any reason 
jfor the expectation, ‘he will come back again 
soon.’ And since they are ineapable of dis- 
| tinguishing hope, that is imagination, from reflec- 
tion or truth, their self-delusion consequently 
assumes the appearance of falsehood. For in- 
stance, a truthful little girl described to me vari- 





But it was a warm day, and I 


by thousands as a leader, and seemed born for 
authority and commafd—slowly and quietly rose 
up from his position—trod softly and stealthily 
across the room—placed a chair—lifted the feet 
of the young sleeper, and as they seemed to be 
hanging uneasily from the sofa—laid them gently 
on thechair, and then crept back again carefully 
as he had gone, and lay down to his own repose! 
All had been seen, though he thought not so.— 
It would never have been mentioned—it might 
not have been remembered by him—had it been 
a thing known only to the father. It was the ir- 
resistible impulse, the gushing out of irrepressi- 
ble affection. I dare say he turned away from 
the lad with a glow at his heart and a prayer on 
his tongue ; a prayer whose answer he had al- 
ready, though unconsciously, seeured ; for the 
impression of that act on the heart of the son 
must have given such sacredness to the wishes of 
the father, as could not fail, I should think, to 
have done more for the youth’s virtue than any 
mere preceptive teaching could have secured. — 
The same traits appear in his letters about his 
children, and in his correspondence with them. 


sing a strong, decided character ; but he betrays 
constantly not only the strength but the tender- 
ness of his own. Little things indicate charac- 
ter more than great ones. How much there is in 
his promising the boys half a crown for the repe- 
tition of some poetry, and then, if visitors— 
grown-up people—happening to be present, ask- 
ing them to rehearse something, and handing to 
each of them a half crown too! Or in his playfal 
letters to his little children ;—his asking after 
the dogs and ducks—and his description of po- 
ny. Why, there's poetry in all this. Buxton 
indeed, did not write poetry; but what was bet- 
ter, he acted it, lived it, by his practical combi- 
nation of the beautiful with the true. 





EDGAR A. POE. 

It is long since we have read a sadder tragedy, 
than the life of the late Edgar A. Poe. He was 
one who had learned to rule his intellect, but 
never to rule his passions. Had he bestowed a 
tithe of the pains in the discipline of his charac- 
ter, as of his mind, he would probably have had 
more than the success which his ambition craved; 
but as it was, he lived and died wretchedly. He 
was certainly a man of genius. In portraying 
the more passionate moods of the mind, especi- 
ally as they appear when colored by superstition, 
by remorse, and by those vague sefitiments which 
make men feel the near and mysterious presence 
of invisible agencies, he was unsurpassed. He 
was a literary artist. His style of writing could 





ous appearances of a Christ-child, telling me 
what he had said and done. In all these cases 
in which we do not desire to mirror before the | 
child the black image of a lie, it is sufficient to 
say, ‘*Be sober—have done with play.’ 

Finally, we must distinguish between un- | 
truths relating to the future and the past. We| 
do not attribute to a grown man who breaks his | 
word in reference to some future performance, | 
that blackness of perjury which we charge on 
him“who falsifies what has already been done ; 
so with children, before whose brief vision time, 
like space, is immeasurable, and who are unable 





j to look through a day as we through a year, we 
{should widely separate untruthfulness of promise, 
| from untruthfuluess of assertion. 


Truth is a di- | 
vine blossom upon an earthly root; of course it 


LEVELLING DOWN. 
We commend to all persons that hold the im-| 
pertinent theory of ‘‘writng down to children’s | 


comprehension,’’ or preaching down to it; all | 
composers of dilated Jiterature for the nursery ; | 
all deliverers of namby-pamby Sunday School | 
Genera! Lessons,—or accessaries to such inflic- | 


j 
| 
| 
j 


tions before the act,—the following sensible pas- 
, 


{t can do no harm to | 


read the whole book. 


‘From that time I fret date the when I 
felt that I loved my father, and knew that he 
loved me; from that time, too, he began to con- 
verse with me. He would no longer, if he met 
me in the garden, pass by, and smile and nod ;/ 
he would stop, put his beok im his pocket, and 
though his talk was above my comprehension, 
sull somehow, I felt better and happier, and Jess 
of an infant, whea 1 thought over it, and tried to | 


hour 


| puzzle out the meaning; for he had a way of) 


suggesting, not teaching—putting things into my | 
head, and then leaving them to work out their | 
own problems. 

‘Papa,’ said I, one day, ‘there are no fairies | 
now.’ } 

‘What then, my child.’ 
| *Why—how then can my domino box be chang- | 
ed into a geranium anda blue and white flower 


| my shoulder, ‘every body who is in earnest to be 
|good, carries two fairies about with him—one 
| here,’ and he touched my heart; ‘and one here,’ 
|and he touched my forehead. 
‘I don’t understand, papa.’ 
‘T can wait tll you do, Pisistratus.’ 


” 





LOVE TO CHILDREN. 


| Amongst the many admirable traits by which 
the character of Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton was 
|distinguised, Mr. Binney directs us to ‘‘observe | 
his interest in young people; his sympathy in 

|their pleasures ; his participation of their amuse- | 
}ments; his anxiety to see then happy :—his 

| readiness to ride or shoot with them in a morning, 

land to suggest to them words for their charades 

lat night. But his delight in children! This is 
!always the indication of a genial nature—a pure, 
|unworn, and selfish heart. ‘Never,’’ says La- 

vater, ‘* make that man your friend, who hates 
bread, music or the laugh of a child.”” Certain- 

ly, to hate any of these would be very bad. 

I think I could even explain the philosophy of 
ithe first. There may be something of insensibil- 
ity to the second, without amounting to positive 
| dislike, that may not materially affect the charac- 
i\ter—as in the case of our friend before us: but 
\if the gleeful, leaping laugh of childhood is dis- 
itasteful to aman, especially ifhe hates it, or 
lhates to hear it—believe Lavater, and have no- 
thing todo with him, Depend upon it, he is 
either thoroughly without a soul, or he has so 
soiled and blackened it by sin, that the sound is- 
suing from young and innocent lips pierces to 
his heart like the constrained remembrances of a 
forfeited inhéritance. You may be sure he has 
got about him no common guilt. ‘To him, ina 
worse sense than the poet meant it, the beauti- 
ful but melancholy verse applies : 

















I remember—I remember 
The fir trees dark and high; 
I used to think their spiry tops 
Were against the sky. 
It was a childish ignorance, 
But now ‘tis little joy, 
To know I’m further off from heaven 
Then when I was a boy ! 


Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton delighted in chil- 
dren, and they, with their instinctive perception 


Crackers and milk woald 
change, but asa constant morning and evening 
meal, iny appetite cried out against Merl _— 
ed at the sight of the dish—never did the Israel- 
ites in the wilderness loathe the quails more —_ 
1 those broken crackers. > ” ad smile, but 
ot to this day forget the feeling. 
“ bright ee morning—I can see the 
room now, the very pattern of the wall paper, 
the Yankee clock and all—we had our breakfast 
alone. Unfortunately, a plate of fresh bread, 
pared for the other table, stood near our bowls. 
The temptation was too great. ‘You are to 
give me bread this morning,’ said I to the girl 
who was pouring the milk. | tried to speak 
confidently, 80 she could sot suspect the order 
was mine. 1 did not wish to lie if I could help 


“Di ther say so?’ asked she. 
oan : ets f of hesitation, and then 
I faltered out in a low tremulous ‘yes. a 
‘Unfortutiate child! Our mother was in the 
next room at work. She had listened, she con- 
fronted me before the words were fairly gees 
‘You wicked,./ying child! go to your room this 
instant—undress and go to bed. Y : 
contaminate the rest by your —— | 
‘How could I meet those large, bright eyes: 
low coulc plain, to her the Joathi 
Ow COW pe. ote teee et, 

























of those that like them, delighted in him. He 
used to walk with them, and talk to them, and 
try to turn their attention to God in his works. 
He was tond of pointing out the skill that was 
displayed in the packing of a bud, and of draw- 
ing other interesting lessons from flowers. On 
this account, his little nephews and nieces, (bless 
their young hearts!) when they saw the snow- 
drops and violets in the early spring, used to 
welcome them as ‘‘ Uncle Buxton’s Sermons.” 

His paternal character would seem to have 
been beautiful. Only think of the leader of a 
section of the House of Commons—the man 
bending under the weight of public business, ab- 
sorbed by interests the most momentous, and 
fighting with difficulties that demanded and had, 
nights and days of anxiety and Jabor—think of 
him coming along the ‘Strand from some parlia- 
me committee, stepping into a shop to pur- 
chase > pieture, hiding it when he got home 





not be imitated without making the imitator ridi- 
culous. But in verse, he was one who had dis- 
covered the appropriate form, for his peculiar 
modes of thought. No living writer, unless it be 
Tennyson, has shown a nicer artistic sense in his 
versification, and in a certain circle of thought, 
which was an elevated, though a narrow one, no 


| writer of the time has exhibited a more thoroughly 
poetic mind, The following we find quoted as 


his last poem. It goes far of itselt to substanti- 


ate what we have said of him, and to make us 
| regret that the life of one, who might have been 
| an honor to his country, should have been such 
| @ mournful failure. 


From the Union Magazine. 


POE'S LAST POEM. 


THE BELLS—By Envoar A. Poe. 
L 
Hear the sledges with the belils— 
Silver bells! 
What a world of merriment their melody fortells! 
How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, 
In the icy air of night! 


While the stars that over-prinkle 
All the heavens, seem to twinkie 
With a erystaline delight ; 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Ranic ryhme, 
To the tintimsvurmuen oes oo weevieally wellg 
From the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, belis— 
From the jumaling and the tinkling of the bells. 
Il. 
Hear the mellow wedding bells, 
Golden bells ! 
What a world of happiness their harmony foretells ! 
Through the balmy air of night 
liow they ring out their delight! 
From the molten-golden notes, 
And all in tune, 
What a liquid ditty floats 
To the turtle-dove that listens, whiie she gloats 
On the moon! 
Oh! from out the sounding cells, 
What a gush of euphony voluminously swells ! 
How it swells! 
How it swells 
On the Future ! how it tells 
Of the rapture that impels 
To the swinging and the ringing 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells— 
To the rhyming and the chiming of the bells ! 


Ill. 
Hear the loud alarum bells, 
Brazen bells! 
What a tale of terror, now their turbulency tells ! 
In the startled ear of night 
How they scream out their affright! 
Too much horrified to speak, 
They can only shrick, shriek, 
Out of tune, 
In a clamorous appealing to the mercy of the fire, 
In a mad expostulation with the deaf and frantic fire 
Leaping higher, higher, higher, 
With a desperate desire, 
And a resolute endeavor 
Now—now to sit, or never, 
By the side of the pale-faded moon. 
Oh, the bells, bells, bells ! 
What a tale their terror tells 
Of Despair ! 
How they clang, and clash, and roar ! 
What horror they outpour 
On the bosom of the palpitating air ! 
Yet the ear, it fully knows, 
By the twanging 
And the clanging, 
How the danger ebbs and flows ; 
Yet the ear distinctly tells, 
In the jangling 
And the wrangling, 
How the danger sinks and swells, 
By the sinking or the swelling in the anger of the bells— 
Of the bells— 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells— 
In the clamor and the clangor of the bells ! 
IV. 
Hear the tolling of the bells— 
Iron bells! 
What a world of solemn thought their monody compels! 
In the silence of the night, 
How we shiver with affright 
At the melancholy menace of their tone ! 
For every sound that floats 
From the rust within their throats 
Is a groan. 
And the people—ah, the people— 
They that dwell up in the steeple. 
All alone, 
And who, tolling, tolling, tolling, 
In that muffled monotone, 
» Feel a glory in so rolling 
On the human heart a stone— 
They are neither man nor woman— 
They are neither brute nor human— 
They are Ghouls. 
And their king it is who tolls ; 
And he rolls, rolls, rolls, 
Rolls. 
A pean from the bells ! 
And his merry bosom swells 
With the pwan of the bells ! 
And he dances and he yells ; 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Runic rhyme, 
To the pean of the bells— 
Of the bells : 
Keeping time, time, time, 
























among the torn-up letters and envelopes in his In a sort of Runic rhyme, 
basket that when his little children should ram- To the throbbing of she bells— 
mage  .ongst them, or turn them out, he might Of the bells, bells, bells— 

hear their exultation at discovering the treasure, To the sobbing of the bells ; 
and joi). in a joy that would ring like the news of Keeping time, time, time, 

a nursery California! He was lying one day ‘As he knells, knelis, knells, 
very fatigued and tired, on a sofa; one of his In a happy Runic rhyme, 

sons was lying on another : their eyes were alike To the rolling of the bells— 
just opened, though each supposed the other to Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, — 


He is always anxious, indeed, about their posses- . 


| dation of twelve pupils. 


W. T. G. Morton, M. D, 
SURGEON DENTIST. 


No. 19 Tremont Row, Boston. 


Vi OULD RESPECTFULLY ask public attention to 

an improvement he has lately introduced in mak- 
ing gold plates for the insertion of Artificial Teeth, which 
is certified to by the editors of the following Journals, 
after having personally examined several different cases. 


{From the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.) 


_ “Gop PLate Work in Dentistry. Those who are 
interested in the onward progress of the mechanical part 
of dentistry, will read the communication from Dr. Mor- 
ton, in the Journal, of May 23d, with much satisfaction. 
We recently examined a specimen of the beautiful philoso- 
phical contrivance referred to, by which a plate, fitted to 
the roof of the mouth, actually ‘sustained a weight of ten 
pounds, by the mere pressure of the atmosphere. If it is 
an old principle, it is certainly a very admirable one, 
which in this particular application, commends itself at 
sight. If our operators would obviate the swaying, slid- 
ing movement, which the tongue, in an imperfect cast of 
the region, gives to an upper set of artificial teeth, they 
would at once be influenced by the suggestions contained 
in this article. Dr. Morton deserves the thanks of practi- 
tioners and the public for this improvement in the practice 
of dentistry.” 


[From the Christian Register.] 


“The publisher of this paper would bear testimony to 
the successful Operation of this invention, having, on a re- 
cent occasion, tried with his own hands, to remove one of 
these plates, and found himself unable to do it without ap- 
plying more strength than he deemed prudent, though re- 
quested so to do. ‘The open of the conductors of the 
Medical Journal, as to the importance of this invention, 
will be confirmed by the following quotation from a letter 
lately received by the proprietor of the Christian Register, 
from a highly respectable geutleman in Vermont, to whose 
wife a set was applied. 


“The manner of fitting gold plates for the insertion of 
teeth, by Dr. Morton, as witnessed by you the other day, 
was recently put to a very severe test. A staple was sol- 
dered to the plate before it was inserted in the mouth, and 
the following weights were raised upon the patients’ erect- 
ing the head, after a string had connected them together, 
without detaching it from the jaw. First, 1 1b.; 2ud—2 
Ibs.; 3d—5 Ibs; 4th—7,Ibs.; 5th—10 Ibs. No heavier weight 
was _— as it was feared it would irritate the jaw too 
much. 

[From the Boston Courier.] 

“The simplicity of the operation is only equalled by its 
beautiful and satisfactory effect. It would hardly be cred- 
ited that a metallic plate, by being simply placed in contact 
with the palate, and unassisted by wires, rivets, or any sort 
of fastening, would adhere so firmly as not to be removed 
by a force nearly sufficient to draw a tooth. We chanced, 
a few days since, to be a witness of the surprising tenacity 
with which one of these palates kept its hold. As a matter 
of curiosity in pneumetics, we attempted to remove it im- 
mediately after it had been applied, and found that it resist- 
ed all the strength which we deemed safe to apply in ex- 
perimenting upon the human body.” 


{From the Daily Evening Transcript. 


“GoLD PLates in Dentistry. We have witnessed a 
very perfect contrivance recently effected by Dr. W. T. G. 
Morton of this city, by which gold plates are adapted to the 
roof of the mouth, so that an upper set of teeth is retained 
jan its place without the aid of rivets or appliances of any 
| kind, by the simple power of atmospheric pressure. So 
| firmly was the plate attached by this process, that we 

could not by a strong pull with one hand, detach it from the 
mouth of the subject. The tenacity is such that the plate 
| Sustains @ weight of many pounds without losing its hold. 
| The process is as beautiful as it is simple.” 
{From the Boston Atlas.] 


“We had an opportunity, a few days since, of examining 
} the adaptation of a gold plate to the roof of the mouth ofa 
| young lady, It was done by Dr. Morton of this city, and 
| reflects the highest credit on his skill, as « practical and 
| x@ten titi dentist. The plate was fitted with the most per- 
| fect exactness, and retained in its place with the greatest 
| firmness, upon the principle of atmospheric pressure. Dr. 
| Morton has succeeded perfectly in calling into requisition 
| the clement in which we live and move to aid in thus sup- 
| plying a defect of nature upon a very simple, and at the 





Waterman's Patent Ventilated Re 
frigerator. 


My Patent Refrigerator is introduced to the public in 
full confidence that all the serious objections to the 
old ones are overcome, so far as they can be, without vio- 
lating the laws that govern caloric. The principal improve- 
ments are the ventilator, double covers and valve. There 
are several minor improvements, which, when seen, will be 
readily appreciated. They are made in the most thorough 
manner, and lined with zinc of suilicient thickness to insure 
their duration. 


WATERMAN’S PATENT HAND SHOWER BATH, 
AND IMPROVED BATHING PAN. 


The Bathing Pan started on its mission of health and 
cleanliness from my establishinent, fifteen years ago, since 
which, it has, by its own merits, worked its way to all 
parts of the civilized World, and thousands upon thousands 
have been sold, to those, who but for this invention, would 
have had no means of Bathing, owing to the expense and 
trouble attending the old bath tub and shower bath. My 
patent hand Shower Bath was invented and introduced as 
an adjunct to the Bathing Pan, thus allowing one to enjoy 
the luxury of a shower bath in the summer months, with- 
out being encumbered with the closet bath, the remaining 
nine months of the year, and has become a general favorite 
on that account. 


WATERMAN’S PATENT LAMP TEA KETTLE. 


Every year since the introduction of the Cooking Range, 
at the approuch of Summer, I have had many, and urgent 
calls for an article to boil water in, without making a fire 
in the range. The above is the result of my endeavors to 
answer the call, and is to my entire satisfaction. It will be 
found both useful and economical in hot weather, to all 
who cook by Range, and at all seasons, to families that 
board either at Hotels or elsewhere. To Ladies keeping 
house in a snug way, and performing their domestic duties 
from choice, it is invaluable, and will answer for the Bach- 
elor in his dreary lodging-room. 

WATERMAN’S PATENT BROILER. 

This article was invented for the special benefit of 
those who cook by Range, but experience has proved it to 
be equally beneficial when used on cooking stoves, or be- 
fore the wood fire. It combines econemy with conven- 
ience, and gives entire satisfaction to all who have given it 
a thorough trial, as it saves all the fat and juices of the 
meat, and prevents the unpleasant odor always attending 
the process of broiling by the old method. 


N. B. Turn the steak frequently while broiling, and it 
will be the sooner and better cooked. 


WATERMAN’S HOUSE LANTERN. 


That safety and convenience should prompt every house- 
keeper to have a lantern is an indisputable fact. "The cb- 
jections to those now in use, are, that when the glass is 
broken the remaining portion has to be thrown away (al- 
though it costs twice as much as the glass) and the top 
cannot be cleased of the soot that collects in it. My lantern 
is so arranged, that a new glass can be put in for the cost 
of the glass alone; and the top, being moveable, can be 
kept as clean as any other part, thus becoming a reflector, 
instead of an absorbent of light, as in the old ones. The 
top being flat, any vessel can be put thereon, where hot 
water will be always in readiness, in case of sickness dur- 
ing the night, or for the gentleman’s shaving water in the 
morning, thus answering the double purpose of a nareery 
lamp and lantern. (Regis. for Pat. 1848.) 


WATERMAN’S FOUNTAIN COFFEE FILTER. 


Through all the years of my experience as a Kitchen fur- 
nisher I have sought for a coffee machine, that the cook 
could manage, and always bring to the table pure extract 
of coffee without sediment, and have not found it; hence 
the necessity for improvement; the result, (after many ex- 
periments) is, the fountain filter, by which, cooks of the 
smallest intellectual capacity, can always put upon the 
table the purest coffee, with the least possible trouble to 
themselves and the most comfort to their employers. 

(Registered for Patent 1848.) 
INPANTS’ BATH TUB. 


The utility of this article is so self-evident, that it has 
long been considered an indispensable appendage to the 
nursery,-—-its peculiar form making it easy for the child 
and convenient for the nurse, it being light to handle and 
readily emptied, both ends forming a spout to pour from. 
Since its introduction (about the same time with my Bath 





same time, ingenious process. He deserves the thanks of 
| the community for this successfal application of his philo- 
| sophic mind to the alleviation of the misfortunes of his fel- 
| low beings; and it adds another leurel to his brow, as a 
| benefactor of mankind.” | 

{From the Boston Weekly Journal.) 


“We refer to a new modification of the principle of at- | 
} mospheric pressure, for the purpose of retaining plates for 
| the insertion of artificial teeth. The advantages of Dr. 
Morton's plates, are, that it may be applied in all cases, that | 
its adhesion is iinmediate after its application; that no ordi- 
} Bary cause can detach it, as it will bear a weight of ten | 
pounds without separating.” 


| 
[From the Christian Alliance and Family Visiter.] } 
}_ “Great IMproveMENT In Denristry. Dr. W. T. G. | 

Morton of this city, has, after repeated experiments, suc- | 
| ceeded, by a new philosophic application of the principle of | 

atmospheric pressure, to hold the gold plate so firmly fixed 
jin its position in the mouth, that it will sustain a weight, 
j according to the testimony of the Boston Medical Journal, 
; Of ten pounds. This improvement will obviate the great 
| Incovenience which has hitherto been experienced during 
| the process of mastication. We can testify to the value of 
this improvement by our own personal examination of the 








| application of one of these plates. eoptf octé 
ORCHARD HILL SCHOOL. 
RCHARD HILL FAMILY BOARDING | 


SCHOOL, Mr. and Mrs. Mack, formerly of Cam- 
bridge, have opened their Boarding School in a new | 
house planned and furnished expressly for (he accommo- | 
Their coarse of instruction | 
willembrace the Ancient and Modern Languages, and 
the English branches usually pursned in Academies. 

‘The house is situated in Watertown, near the Water- | 
town and West Cambridge Depot, on the Fircusure | 
RAtLROAD, six miles from Boston, in the midst of ex- | 


tensive and diversified grounds, in the immediate vicin- j 
ity of the well Know #1 .1e..9« mace, mana 
WING Gwe coment peeepoot, Is well warmed, well ren 


tilated, and supplied with an abundance of pure spring | 
water If ach Story; ateow i soom, Comtaining a i 


douche, shower bath, &e. §c. 
Music, Drawing, Dancing, &c., by the best Teach- 
ers in Boston. 
The Second Quarter commences Monday Sept. 10th. 





| Cambridge, Jas. Brown, Esq., (Little § Brown,) Bos- 
| ton. 
| For further particulars, adilress Me and Mrs Mack, | 


ee ete: ee 


Rererences.—Prof. Beck, Rev. R. M. Hodges, ' 


i care of S. O. Mead, Esq., Boston. 
Jan. 29, 1849. 


osly | 
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CHAPMAN HALL SCHOOL, 


i 
| 
| IN CHAPMAN PLACE. 
| 








rTuF. Sixteenth Annual Term of this School, will | 
| commence on the first Moaday in September next. 
The Annual Catalogue of the Teachers and Pupils 
| with the Terms, &c. annexed, may be had at the store | 
| ot Messrs. Crosby & Nichols, No. 111 W ashington | 
Street, and that of Mc. Benj. H. Greene, and Mr. 3. | 
G Simpkins, 124, same street. AMOS BAKER, 
N. B. Chapman Place leads out of School Street, 
neav Horticultural Hall. ag25. | 


sk a ite 
POTHECARY. SMITH & MELVIN, 325 
A Washington street, under Amory Hall, continue 
to g've particular attention to the prescripta of I hyai- 
cians and the medical requisitions of families. Confin- 
| ing themselves as they do principally to the pagina 
| business of the apothecary or scientific and practical | 
| Pharmacy, and having unusual facilities for importing | 
and selecting their medicines, customers may be assur- 
ed of the purity and genuineness of every article dis- | 
pensed at their establishment. june23 








FAMILY SCHOOL FOR) 
BOYS. 


ir HIS Institution is in the seventh year cf its exis- 
tence, and is known to many citizens of the Com- | 
monwealth. To those !eas acquainted, it may be proper | 
to state, that the nuinber of pupils is at present limtied 
to 20: and ordinarily, lads are not received who are | 
over 12 years of age; while those who enter before 
this age, remain as long after, as may seem mutually 
agreeable to parents and principal. he School is as 
perfect a family, as the ability ot the principal and cir- 
cumtsances will allow. , OF 
will commence on the first Wednesday in November. 
Circulars of more specific information wiil be promptly 
forwarded to such as desire more particulars. In Bos- 
ton, parents may inquire of John Homans, M.D., 
Geo. Howe, Esq., and G. B. Blake, Esq. 
. A NICHOLS, Principal. 
eop4t 





BROOK FIELD 


Brookfield, Sept. 8 


~TATERARY “CORNER STONE” — 
ce Ox possessed of a work so able, copious and sci 





entifically constructed, 4s 
WEBSTER’S QUARTO DICTIONARY, 

one discovers a hundred benefits previously unthought of, 
Old uses, and new uses, and disuses and ogee aioe 
terms, and new terms, and the history of the rise om 
progress of terms,—together with apt citations, pointed 
ind sparkling,—with other benefits 1 need not attempt to 
enumerate, —combine to make him feel the work a deside- 
ratum—to Jay it as a corner stone 10 his library Or ra- 
ther,—since corner stones are not often disturbed,—as a 
janitor,—a librarian,—ever ut his post, ready to converse 
on whatever topic is at hand.” 
July, 1849. 
Published by G. 
and for sale by all Booksellers. 


Charles Beecher. 
& C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass., 
6weopis. sep29. 








Boston, Sept. 4, 1849. 


J WINB&LOW would respectfully inform his 
hie yee friends, that he has purchased the house 
{ ly ocenpied by Dr. John Ware, No. 6 Allston street, 
and is preparing it for the future permanent location of 
his SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, to be resuined on 
the 24th of this month. He purposes limiting the school, 
im futare, te 40 pupils, with & view to receiving no more 
than he can have constantly nader his direct personal in- 
struction. The rooms are “ery spacious afd airy, and 
will be fitted up and furnished in the best le. Asy = 
matic, thorough, exact coarse of study ‘ be pursued, 
such as to qualify young ladies for any situation as feach- 
ers, or as members of society. The most careful attention 
will be paid to their demeanor, and to their moral on re- 

ous " 

Ne Wise se all his studies, for several years, to the 
end of qualifying himsel 
satisly hic lungicherished desires 
satisfy his lung cherished ¢ . 

The terms Sil be the samme as heretofore : Twenty-five 

Doliars per quarter, or One Hundred Dollars per year, all 


July. 
Application may be m 


are invited to call to see 


with the principal. sep29. 


| entire satisfaction as it was first made. 
| Steadily on the increase ever since, and as it has been cop- 
| ied by many other manufacturers, it may be coneidered as 


| to the kitchen department, of the best quality and at the 


| enjoy. 


The next term, or half year, | 


{to teach in the best manner, the 
h results as will, in some degree, 


branches included, payable semi-annually in January and 


ade at No. 6 Allston street, head 


hich place parents and guardians 
of Bulfinch street, at W ae By ating yor 


Pan for adults,) | have not been called upon to make one of 
the old pattern, or alter this in any way, it having given 
The sale has been 


having gained a worthy reputation, on the strength of its 
own merits. 

The above named articles, invented by the subscriber, 
are manufactured and for sale at his Kitchen Furnishing 
Ware Rooms, 83 and 85 Cornhill, 6 and 8 Brattle and 73 
Court street. 

The place for all on the eve of housekeeping, and those 
already established, to procure every article appertaining 
lowest prices. Goods sent to all parts of the City and ad- 
jaceut towns, free of expense to the purchaser. Those vis- 
iting the City by Railroad, can have their goods packed and 


sent to the Depot, in season for the evening train, by mak- 


ing their selection in the early part of the day. 
juned = 7m naTH’L WATERMAN. 


. ’ 
Ayer's Cherry Pectoral 
FOR THE CURE OF 
COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRON- 
CHITIS, WHOOPING-COUG H, 
CROUP, ASTHMA AND 
CONSUMPTION. 


TE uniform success which has attended the use of 








| 


| Eliphatet Nott, D. D., LL. D. 





this preparation—its salutary eflect—its power to re- 
lieve and cure affections of the Lungs, have geined for it a 
celebrity equalled by nu other medicine. We offer it to 
the afflicted with entire confidence in its virtues, and the 
full .elief that it will subdue and remove the severest at- 
tacks of disease upon the throat and Lungs. These results, 
as they become publicly kuown, very naturally attract 
the attention of medical men and philanthropists every- 
where. What is their opinion of CHERRY PECTORAL 
may be seen in the following: — 

VALENTINE MOTT, M. D., 
tt bivde Tne prenedfe tocol Nem Lork, saus:— _ 

Ayer’s CHERRY PECTORAL, which | consider pecu- 
liarly adapted to cure disea-es of the Throat and Lungs.” 


THE RT. REV. LORD BISHOP FIELD 
writes ir a Jetter to his friend, who was fast sinking under 
an affection of the Lungs-—“Try the CHERRY PECTO- 
RAL, and ifany medicine can give you relief, with the 
blessing of God that will.” 
CHIEF JUSTICE EUSTIS, 
of Louisiana, writes, “That a young daughter of his was 
cured of several severe attacks of Croup by the CHERRY 
PECTORAL.” 
ASTIIMA AND BRONCHITIS. 

The Canadian Journal of Medical Science 
states, “That Asthina and Bronchitis so prevalent in this 
inclement climate, has yielded with surprising rapidity to 
Ayer’s CHERRY PECTORAL, and we cannot too strong- 
ly recommend this skilful prepar.dion to the Profession 
and public generally.” 

Let the relieved sufferer spenk for himself: — 

fHlanxTrox«p, Jan. 26, 1847. 

Dr. J. C. Aver—Dear Sir: —Having been rescued from a 
painful and dangerous disease by your medicine, gratitude 
prompts me te coud yon this erkna Jedgutent, ot only 
in justice to ) ou, but for the inforMation OF vimese sa ane 
affliction. 

A slight cold upon the lungs, neglected at first, became 
sO severe that spitting of blood, a violent cough and pro- 
fuse night sweats followed and fastened upon me. I be- 
came emaciated, could not sleep, was distressed ,by my 
congh, and a pain through my chest, and iu short had all 
the alarming symptoms of quick consumption. No medi- 
ci..e seemed at all toreach my case, until I providentially 
tried yoor CHERRY PECTORAL, which soon relieved 
and now has cured me. Yours with respect, 

E. A. STEWART. 
Autbany, N. Y., April 17, 1748. 

Dr. Ayer, Lowell—Dear Sir:—Il have tor years been 
afflicted with Asthma iu the worst form; so that I have 
been obliged to sleep iv my chair for a large part of the 
time, being unable to breathe on my bed. I had trieda 
great many medicines to no purpose, until my Physician 
prescribed, as an experiment, your CHERRY PECTO- 
RAL. 

At first it seemed to make me worse, but in no less than 
a week I began to experience the most gratifying relief 
from its use; and now, in four weeks the disease is entire- 
iy removed. Icansleep on my bed with comfort, and 
enjoy a state of health which | had never expected to 
GEORGE 8S. FARRANT. 
Prepared by J. C. AYER, Chemist, Lowell, Mass. 

Sold by the Druggists generally throughout New Eng- 
3mos 822 





YOLLEGE AND SCHOOL TEXT--BOOKS— 
C Published by D. APPLETON & CO., 200 Broad- 
| way, New York. 

| 4. Greek and Latin.—Arnold’s First and 
| Second Latin Book and Practical Grammar, 12mo, 75 
| ets—Arnold’s Latin Prose Composition, $1— Arnold’s 
| Cornelius Nepos, with Notes, 12mo, $l—Arnold’s 
| First Greek Book, 62 cts—Arnold’s Greek Prose 
| Composition, 12mo, 75 cts—Arnold’s Greek Reading 
Hook, edited by Spencer, 12mo, $1 50—Beza’s Latin 
estament, 12mo, 62 cts—Livy, with Notes, by Lin- 
coln, 12mo, $1—Ceesar’s Commentaries; Notes by 
Spencer, 12mo, $1—Tacitus’s Histories, with Notes, 
by ‘Tyler, 12mo, $1—Tacitus’s Germania and Agrico- 
la; Notes by Tyler, 12mo, 62 cts. 

il. Frenxnci.—Collotr’s Dramatic French Reader, 
12mo, $1—De Fiva’s Elementary French Reader, 16 
mo, 50 cte—De Fiva’s Advanced French Reader, $1 
—Ollendorff’s New Method of Learning French, edited 
by J. L. Jewett, 12mo, $1—Key to do, 73 cts—Kow- 
an’s Modern French Reader, 120, 75 cts—Surreane’s 
French Pronouncing Dictionary, 12mo, $1 90. 

Ill. Germawn.-—Adler’s Progressive German Read- 
jer, L2mo, $1—Adler’s German and English and Eng- 
| ish and Gerinan Dictionary, compiled from the best 
| authorities, 1 vol, large 8vo, $5—Ollendorfi’s New 
Method of Learning German, edited by G. J. Adler, 
12mo, $1 50—Key to do, 75 cts. 

IV. Ivauran.—Foresti’s Italian Rea? TA, 
$1—Ollendorf?s New Method of L 
edited by F. Foresti, 12mo, $1 50—Key 

V. Spanisa.—Ollendorff’s New Meth 
ing Spanish, by M. Velazquez and T. Simone, 1. 
$150—Key to do 75 cts—Velazquez’s New Spovea 
Reader, with Lexicon, 12mo, $1 25—Valez,.ez’s 
Spanish Phrase Book, 18mo, 38 cts. 

Vi. HeBREW.—Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar, 
edited by Rodigar; translated from the best German 
edition, by Conant, 8vo, $2. 

Vil. Enortisu.—Arnold’s Lectures on Modern 
History, l2mo, $1 25—Bojeson and Arnold’s Manual 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 12mo, $1—Chase’s 
Treatise on Algebra, 12mo, $1—Crosby’s Ist Lessons 
in Geometry, 38 cts—laegar’s Class Book of Zoology, 
88 ects—Everett’s System of English Versification, 
12mo, 75 cts—Graham’s English Synonyms, edited by 
Prof. Reed, of Pennsylvania University, 12mo, $1— 
Guizot’s History of Civilization; Notes Professor 
Heary, of N. Y. University, 12mo, $1—How’s Shak- 
sperean Reader, 12mo, $1—Keightley’s Mythology ol 
Greece and Rome, 18mo, 42 cta—Magnall’s Historica 
Questions, with American Additions, 12mo, $1— 
Markham’s School History of England, elited by Eli- 
za Robbins, author of **Popular Lessons,’? 12mo, 75 
cts— Mandeville’s Elements of Reading and — 
8vo, $1 25—Mandeville’s Reading Books, Parts 1, 2, 








8,4, 5—Putz and Arnold’s Manual of Ancient Geogra 





SUNDAY SCHOOL MANUALS. 


S. ly approved Sunday School Manuals, 


Thousand. $1 100 per doz. 


Old and New Testament. $1 20 per doz. 


4 Bree Bioerarny in the form 
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G. SIMPKINS publishes the following series of high- 

1. GQuanwine’s Catecuism for young children. Price 
we Ses AssociaTiIon Catecuism, Fifteenth 
3. Tae CHRISTIAN’s CATECHISM, or Lessons from the 


of Questions with 
and 


py and History, 12mo, $1—Reid’s Dictionary of the 
nglish Language, with Derivations, &c., 12mo, $1— 
Taylor’s Manual of Modern and Ancient History, édi- 
ted by Prof. Henry, 8vo, Cloth or Sheep, $2 25— 
Taylor’ Ancient History, separate, $1 50—Taylor’s 
Modern do, $1 25—Wriglt’s Primary Lessons, or 
Chi'd’s First Book. 

NeEarty Reapy.—Roise’s Exercises in Greek 
Composition, 12mo—Thatcher’s Cicero de Officiis, 
12mo—Lincoln’s Horace, 12mo—Ollendorff’s Elemen- 

wan a by G. W one 2 
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WEBB. One of the most complete works of the kind} The ALBION is a “Mixed” Company, combining a! 


| 
| 
i 
| 


{and is specially adapted to congregational usé. 
| Psaltery will make a valuable addition to the Boston 


| 


| 
| 


|choirs, congregations, singing scnools and societies 


ae 


| it being suited to every variety of subject and occasion, 


| to be in every choir. 





NEW HYMN BOOK, 
CHRISTIAN HYMNS; | 


FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE WORSHIP. 
NINETEENTH EDITION, 


HE Subscribers would ask the particular attention 
of Clergymen, and of Churches and Societies gen- 
erally, to this new avd highly approved Collection of 
Hymns for Public Worship, prepared expressly to meet 
tle wants of the societies of our denomination. The 
compilers have endeavored to prepare a more lyrical 
collection than most of those now in use, better adapted 
for singing, and containing a greater variety of metres. 
They have sought to make the book what the present 
state of our charches and societies demands, and have 
consulted, for that purpose, not only different clergy 
men, but leaders of choirs, a21 many other persons of 
taste and judgment. 

Although this book has been published less than four 
years, it is now used in fifty of our Societies, and this 
fact is considered sufficient to show the estimation it 
which it is held, and the manner in which it has teod 
the test of comparison with other ions. 

The following are some of the peculiar merits of the 
Christian Hymns:—the number of hymns is very large; 
the variety of subjects and metres is very great; the 
hymns are better adapted for singing; the plan of ar- 
rangment is improved; and the price is very Jow. 

The following is a list of places where the Christian 
Hytons is in use. 


MAINE. 
Belfast; Thomaston; Bath. 
New HAmpsHirReE. 


Dublin; Keene; Peterboro’; Wilton; Concord 
Manchester; Fitzwilliam. 
VERMONT. 
Pomfret; Windsor. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Hollis Street Society; Twelfth Society; New 
North; Broadway Society, Boston; Lee Street Society, 
votes, eee Cambridge; East Cambridge; Hing- 
ham; last Medway; Barnstable; Taunton; Hopkin- 
ton; Bridgewater; East Bridgewater; West Bridge- 
water; Harvard; Roxbury; Concord; Stow; Wor- 
cester; Upton; Fitchburg; West Newton; Lawrence 
Dedham; Gloucester; Northboro’;, Woburn; Win 
chendon; Dorchester; New Bedford; Ware. 

New York; Troy. 
Wisconsin; Milwaukie. 
Louisiana; New Orleans. 

§G- Copies furnished for examination. 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 
lisosti 111 Washington st, Boston 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY. 


HE MOST COMPREHENSIVE AND ONLY 
ACCURATE DICTIONARY OF THE ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE, contains upwards of Ong Hus- 
DRED T'Housaxp Worps, of which the Pronuncia- 
tion is clearly given. ‘The quantity, as well as the ac- 
cent, being marked. It embraces, also, numerous 
Technical and Scientific Terms, Phrases from Foreign 
Languages, current in English Literature, etc.,etc, It 
is FREE FROM ALL INNOVATIONS IN OR- 
THOGRAPHY, and presents the Language as it is 
used by nine tenths of the Educated Classes of England 
and America. ‘This Dictionary is used and specially 
recommended by the Presidents and Professors of near- 
ly every College in the Northern States, and by other 
eminent scholars, among whom may be mentioned— 
Jared Sparks, LL. D., Hon. Joha Mclean, LL.D., | 
Hon. Levi Woodbury, LL. D., Hon. T. Frelinghuy- | 
sen, LL. D., Hon. David L. Swain, LL. D., Dr: Roh- | 
ley Dunglison, Alonzo Potter, D. D., LL. D., Moses 
Swart, D. D., Edward Hotchcock, D. D., LL.D., 
Mark Hopkins, D. D., Henry W. Longfellow, A. M., 
Benjamin Hale, D. D., Hector Humphrey, D. D. 
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“*1 sball certainly regard it hereafter as my best au- 
thority.” [James Keat. 

**It will introduce the name of its author to every Li- 
brary in our country, and.pleee te vy the side of the 
diatingesoed Lexicographers who have preceded him.” 

[Judge McLean. 
City of Boston, in School Committee, 
March 28 1848. 


‘Ordered, ‘Thala copy of Worcester’s large Dic- 
tionary be furnished t» each department of the schools, 
to be kept as a book of reference.” Attest, 


8S. F. McCLEARY, Secretary. 





PICKERING’S GREEK LEXICON—1468 pp— 
Price $3 75. 

This Lexicon having been re-written, and greatly en- | 
larged and improved by the addition of nearly 50 per 
cents to its cuntents as originally published, is in its | 
present form one of the most complete and accurate yo- | 
cabularies of the Greek Language, and is pronounced | 
by competent teachers and professors, better adapted to | 
the use of Colleges and Schools in the United States | 
than any other Greek Lexicon. Among its excellencies 
are the following:— 

1. Clear and methodical arrangement. 


ontcurd wentalecuicidation of the meaning and use of 
etc. 5 alae 

3. Exact and pertinent definiuions, the law terms of 
the Attic orators being given in terms found in Kent 
and Blackstone. 

4. The insertion of the oblique and dialeetical forms 
of anomolous nouns, verbs, ete. 

5. Comprehensiveness; it being confined to no par- 
ticular class of Greek authors, but covers the whole 
field of Greek literature. 

6. Beauty of mechanical execution and cheapness. 











“This Lexicon is in every respect an excellent one.” 
[ Prof. Felton, Camb. 
“The best extant for Colleges and Schools.”” [Prof. 
Robinson, N. Y. 
‘Decidedly the best School Dictionary we have yet 
seen.”? Literary World. 


POPULAR MUSIC BOOKS. 
TION OF CHORGA> RUROSTON COLLEC- 
greatly admired for the beauty, chasteness, and ster 
ling character of its music. 

THE BOSTON ACADEMY’S COLLECTION. 
Edited by L. Mason. This standard work is so weil 
known and used as to preclude the necessity of any 
recommendation. 

THE PSALTERY. By L. Mason and G. J. 





ever published. It has received the sanction o! the 
Boston Handel and Hayda Society, and the Boston 
Academy of Music.. In style there is a great diversity 


The 
Academy’s Collection and Carmina Sacra, and ought 


THE NATIONAL LYRE. A new collection of 
psalm and hymna tunes comprising the best ancient and 
modern compositions of established merit, with a 
choice selection of chants, &c., designed for the use of 


throughout the United States. By S. Parkman Tuck- 
erman, Silas A. Bancroft, and H. K. Oliver. 


NEW CHORUS BOOK, SPECIALLY ADAPT- 
ED TO THE USE OF CHOIRS. 


THE CHOIR CHORUS BOOK. By A. N. 
Johnson, Professor in the Boston Academy of Music. 
A collection of chorusses, from the works of Handel, 
Haydn, Mozart, Mendelssohn, and other distinguished 
composers. ‘l'his work embraces a larger collection of 
chorusses than has been before published, arranged in a 
form for the use and improvement of choirs; and it is 
believed that, besides the additional interest which its 
use imparts to choir meetings, the study of the -pure 
compositions it contains, will greatly improve the taste 
and facilitate the power of execution. Alt! 
lished ¢ the summer, several editions have ‘ 

r 
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sold. Priee $750 per dozen. 
» SCHOOL MUS! BOOKS 
THE PRIMARY 8: S MOOK, 

two parts. By L. Masons ae Fe Protessoi 
in the Boston Acalemy of Music. [tis supposed that 
any mother . i cher, who can herself 
sing, altho ‘ koow so litte of musical char- 
acte! ausic herself, may by 
the bel bled to teach her pupils 
wit us prepare the way for a more 
thorot ¢ course in higher schoo's. 


OOK OF THE SCHOOL ROOM. 
1) oF & great variety of songs, hywns, a 
si selections, with appropriate music, arranged 
sung in one, two, or three parts; containing, al- 
o, the elementary principles of vocal music, prepared 
with reference to the inductive - see arp ous 
of teaching, designed as a complete musica! manual 
common or grammar schools. By Lowell Mason and 
George James Webb. This work has been prepared 
with reference to the wants of common schools and 
academies, and is designed to follow the above work. 


LETTERS OF MRS. ADAMS 


WIFE OF ge ADAMS, 
yj n Introductor emoir, ner grandson, 
haat fhe FRANCIS ADAMS: Fourth Edtuon; re- 
vised and enlarged, with an Appendix, containing the 
Letters addressed by JonN Quincy ApaMs to his 
Son, on the Study of the Bible. 
Pablished by WILKINS, CARTER & CO., No. 
16 Water Street, and for sale by Booksellers generally. 
march 17 


PRIVATE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 


age SUBSCRIBER proposes to open a School 
which shall unite the advantages of a Teacher’s 
School at Concord, 





Institute with those of a Normal 
Mass., on the 15th of August. { 

Besides Practica’ Instruction in the Art of Teaching, 
Lectures, Lessons in French, the Use of Educational 
Books and Journals, &c., &c., will be farnished, @ 
the entire tuition fee will beten dollars, for a term of 
twelve weeks. 

Any teacher or person intending to teacd, of good 
character, will be admitted, without any obligation to 
teach in this state, or to attend more than one term. 


For furthe ticulars please apply to 
Pi WILLIAM B. FOWLE, 





pee 


every line it contains. 
designs and execution must find 
our Churches, and among the family cireles of our coun. 


SS 

NEW HYMN BOOK. 
Witham D. TICKNOR & CO., co 
listed 






Washington and School Streets, have 4” 

H a new and stereotype Edition of a Bek, 
Rey ® for Public and Private Devotion—Eqj of 
conta; imuel Longfellow, and Rev. Samuel Joh 
in black oy many additional hymne, handsomely 

to Societic Price 62}. A liberal discount 

<eit Chian ae this collection has been adopted by sey. 
price it gives gr ne ei ao? are gratified to know 
k, 8 8f° “ihe of the testimonials in favor 


[From the Livrary World.} 
‘As a collection of sacrei, 
Hymns, this book cannot be strPeaeey and appropriate 
[From the Evening Gains, 
“It is probably the most pestioan,2 4 
Christian poems ada to the spiritualo™Piation ot 
munity, that has been issued in our coun t of a.com. 


as it all the higher elements of religious 
i. 


tion.”’ ‘ 
; [From the Daily Advertiser.] 
“Tt is well that the beauties of ‘ 
well known as to make a new Editi een sas by 
indeed a most happy selection of the gems odebeae 
poetry in England and our own country, with : 
tion of several very excellent hymns whic pe ats- 











thew ork, 
































n of s h fi 
ed in this work. “More th: ‘a 
hymns are added in this Edition.”” rem , 
inwelt [From the Daily Atlas.] 
“*For this excellent collection of 
are indebted to the conjoint lahols Probe? eget Ma 





Longfellow, a brother of our own best boat Samuel 


Rev. Samuel Johnson. So far as we feel ae 
udge aboat such matter 3, we should think pra ae 
d to meet the wants cf religious Societies. As book 
of religious poetry, suited to the reading of a a 
1efined taste, it 18 superior to any collection that % 
ra RE tr yen Besides the best Gyno of the aq 
ish lyrical poets, it contains many « : 
from the sof Longfellow, eam. Pierpoat, Bates 
Norton, Whittier, Furness, Frothingham ana other 
om pane Bards, 
se Hymes are among the best in the Hecti 
and the compilers have done the religi public sy eam 
in thus bringing them sogethier ft gsc 
[From the Boston Courier. 


**A more valuable collectio i 
feel confident has never been ‘ecoed he mal poster we 
been made by Editors possessing the requisite taste ans 
poetic feeling for such a task, and hardly any one will 
take up the book for the first time without reading 
A volume so delightful in ity 


a wide circulation in 




























” 
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ry 





[From the Boston Transcript. ] 


“While many of the beautiful hymns of Watts anq 
Wes'ey are liere retained, there is many a Gem of de. 
Votional poetry not so well known, selected from Bow. 


ring, Roscoe, Sterling, Mont - Mil 
Gray, Bulfinch, Keble, Follen and others, ian, 


genius in this department of waiting requires nv, fj 
endorsement than the perusal of the Soa in this =. 
tion. 


jSesiation dnsivand of examining this work with the 
view of introducing it may obtain copie atis 
plication to the Publishers. sitelanas ser a 


WILLIAM E. CASH, 


IMPORTER OF 
CHINA, GLASS & CROCKERY WARE, 
AND DEALER IN 
Britannia Ware, Tea Trays, Knives & Fouks, 
SOLAR, ASTRAL & MANTEL LAMPs 
Gin ANDOLES, CANDELEBRAS, &c., 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL. ? 
: No. 262 
WASHINGTON STREET, 
Corner of Avon Place, 


; Fp BOSTON. 
a EB. C., ane former customers, and all per. 
chasers to examine bis new stock of IRon 
Cuina and Dinner Ware. ee 









































Particular attention given to furnishing Hotels 
and Families with Wares imported expressly 
for the purpose, which cannot fail to give 
entire satisfaction. 
Glass made and cut to order. Lamps of every deger'p 
tion repaired at short notice. 
WARE LOANED FOR BALLS AND PARTIES, 
march3 
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Albion Life Insuranee Co. 
LONDON, NEW YORK, AND BOSTON, 
Instituted in 1805.—Empowered by Act of Parliantnt 
CAPITAL $5,000,000. . 
a tt wr tee otename Moelis 
DIRECTORS. bs 
Mattuew Haraisoy, Esg., Chairman. : 
Joun Hamrren GLepstanes, Esq., Deputphairma , 
Thomas Starling Benson, Esq. ¥ : 
James Whatman Bosanquet, Esq. , 
Frederick Burmester, Esq. 
John Coningham, Esq. 
Frederick Dawes Danvers, Esq. 
Ramuel Henry Teush Hecker, Esq. 
David Riddall Roper, E=q. 
Charles Russell, Esq., M. P. 
Kennard Smith, Esq. 

Ed ward Stewart, Esq. 
BANKERS.—THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Puysicians. 

Edward Bright, Esq., M. D., London. 

John W. Francis, Esq., M. D , New York. 

J. B. 8. Jackson, Esq. M. D., Boston. 
SURGEONS. 

William Lobb, Esq., London, 

J. ©. Beales, Esq., New York. 

ason Wereen Pe ere” 
Secretary_-Ep win Cuar.ton, Esq. 
Actuary—Joun Le Carre.atn, Eso. 
Ageuts at Boston.—Messrs. Wittiam Hanes and Saxv 

EL Pace 


“% 


Bonus.—BEighty per cent., or four fifths of the profits re- 
turned to the Policy Holders every three years, with- 
out any deduction or reservation whatever. 


the advantages of the Mutual system, with all the security 
ofa Joint Stock Company. It was established in the 
year 1805, and it consists of a highly respectable body 0 
Proprietors, who, independently of a large paid up caps 
and accumulated profits of the Company, are individually 
linble, to the extent of their respective shares, for all tht 
Company’s engagements. It offers GREATER advantages, © 
without exposing the assured to any of the risks of Muws 
Societies, as it RETURNS EIGHTY PER CENT. of its profit | 
in CASH, every THREE YEARS, at compound interest, wiTH =f 
OUT ANY DEDUCTION OR RESERVATION WHATEVER- ff 
whereus, in Mutual insurance offices no secuRItY OF THE 
KIND EXISTS, the profits are held responsible for the los 

es, and the. Premiums are always liable to be raised, of 
the sum insured diminished, according to the exigencie? 

of the Society; and if at any time, whether from miscvt- 
duct or misfortune, the affairs of the Society become it- 
reparably involved, there exists neither capital nor stock 
holders to fall back upon, to mitigate the distress to which 
such an event must necessarily give rise. 


ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS COMPANY. 


PeRFecTt securiry, arising trom a large paid up capi't! 
and accumulated profits of a basiness of forty years st 
ing. 

cA aan MAY BE PAID QUARTERLY, half yearly, or 
nually. 

WHEN THE INSURANCE IS FOR THE WHOLE term of lift, 
half the premium may remain unpaid forfive years, 
paying interest. 

Lire Ponicy Houipers participate at once in ail tht 
profits of the Company, from the date of the payment o 
the first premium, and share in the first ivision of the 
ear ee , as ahes hy , entitied to » 
f ' a" TAS 

i m6 A ner a 
nm the sutra red, & che epion 
¥ haldes 
No Cuanece ror Poutcy, o: Ledial exetana..co- 
No CHARGE For sEa RISK, to or-fom Europe, at #7 
season of the year. a 
po mesneee In THE AcBION do not sink the pmewn 
of their premium, but tbe Insured is benefited every Ii 
year during his own Li®, by the receipt of his “ 
Cash—thus rendering his payment to the compay ~ f 
vestment at interest. independent of sectiring a prize” 
beyond every contingency, to his family. 

Low Premiums for short terms of lite. 

Policies are granted to secure the pay dving 
cipal, on the insured attaining the age wr sat ee 
previously, the sum is paid to his family“or other rep 
sentatives. . 
A FAIR COWPENSATION allowed on surrender of life poll 


cies to the Company. of the 


of the prit- 


insurances on 


june30 


The undersigned having 
ALBION at Boston, are prepared to receive 


pany before taking out policies elsewhere. 
and all requisite information can 
ti t our office. 
pears Witiam HALES, } Agents to the Company 
Ramuet Pace. 
ly 


been appointed Agents 


proposals 
Lives, toany amount not exceeding $15,000, 


or less than $500, and are empowered, in gre ea 
cases,’ to grant policies without reference tv 


the B § 


be obtained on applice 


and vicinity. 
for Boston onto 


0 a 


No.5 Merchant’s Exchange, 











augl4 


AT 








__ 188.12 Washington St., Boston. 
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CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 


TWO DOLLARS AN 
To individuals or companies 
onntem, a sixth copy will be sent gratis. > &é , 
No subscriptions discontinued, except hyctnar 
the publisher, until all arreareges are paid. ~ 


eee a oat 


in sixmon!l® 
TER TEED PIETY CENTS it pai in 


SURGEON DENTIST, 
NO. 22 WINTER STREET. 


— ae 








PUBLISHED WEEK LY BY 


DAVID REED, 


NO. 22 SCHOOL STREET, 


who pay ip , 





hen 
don. Parties desirous of availing ter” not 
sen pee een of Life Insurance aro seapocntetl in sf 
vited toexamine into the advantages offer ny, aaah 1 























































